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On the Legality of the Chinese Boycott 


By Kenzo TAKAYANAGI 


[Ns VIEW of the general principles of international law, Sino- 

Japanese treaty relations, and the Chinese internal law, the 
legality of the Chinese boycott may broadly be outlined under 
the following seven heads: 

(1) If the National Government of China either openly or 
secretly participated in the boycott movement, international jurists 
would unanimously agree in holding that it constitutes a palpable 
and serious breach on the part of the National Government of the 
obligations imposed upon it by the treaties existing between China 
and Japan. Notably it would constitute an infringement of Article 
IV of the Sino-Japanese Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, 
1896, which among others guarantees to Japanese subjects the 
right to reside and to carry on trade in the treaty ports of China. 
It may, according to the types which a particular boycott may 
_assume, involve also a breach of the agreements contained in other 
provisions of the same Treaty as well as of those contained in the 
provisions of the treaties between China and other Powers, which 
are applicable to Japan by virtue of the most-favored-nation 
clause. 

Since, however, the Chinese boycott is carried on, at least 
nominally, by nongovernmental agencies, and the National Gov- 
ernment of China takes the position that it has officially nothing 
to do with such movement, the governmental participation, if any, 
is kept in strict secrecy and the evidence of such peta ote 
Participation is naturally difficult to obtain. But in regard to the 
boycott which was carried on in China proper after the occurrence 
of the Manchurian Incident, some such evidence seems available. 
As to boycott conducted as a measure of reprisal, see my state- 
ments under (7). 

(2) If the Kuomintang Party has openly or secretly partici- 
pated in the boycott movement, my personal opinion is that, in 
view of the organic and constitutional relationships subsisting 
between the Kuomintang Party and the National Government of 
China, such conduct on the part of the Party should legally be 
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treated as if it were done on behalf of the National Government. 
The question, however, is a novel one in international law, and no 
positive rules seem yet to have emerged on this point. Perhaps 
the closest analogy would be the question of the responsibility of 
the Soviet Government for the activities of the Third Interna- 
tional in relation to the Communist propaganda. You remember 
the position that the British Government have taken in a letter 
dated the 24th October, 1924, from Mr. J. D. Gregory to M. Ra- 
kovski, regarding the Zinovieff Letter. That position was stated 
as follows: “No one who understands the connection and rela- 
tionships of the Communist International will doubt the intimate 
connection and contact with the Soviet Government. No Govern- 
ment will ever tolerate an arrangement with a foreign Government 
by which the latter is in formal diplomatic relations of a correct 
kind with it, whilst at the same time a propagandist body organi- 
cally connected with that foreign Government encourages and 
even orders subjects of the former to plot and plan revolutions for 
its overthrow. Such conduct is not only a grave departure from 
the rules of international comity, but a violation of specific and 
solemn undertakings repeatedly given to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” It was further stated “. .. and it cannot accept the conten- 
tion that whilst the Soviet Government undertakes obligations, a 
political body, as powerful as itself, is to be allowed to conduct 
a propaganda and support it with money which is in direct viola- 
tion of the official agreement. The Soviet Government either has 
or has not the power to make such agreements. If it has the power, 
it is its duty to carry them out and see that the other parties are not 
deceived. If it has not this power, and if responsibilities which 
belong to the State in other countries are in Russia in the keeping 
of private and irresponsible bodies, the Soviet Government ought 
not to make agreements which it knows it cannot carry out.” 


[F THE alleged propaganda conducted by the Third Interna- 

tional, as it was then constituted, should for purposes of inter- 
national law be attributed to the Soviet Government, it seems even 
more reasonable to conclude that the boycott movement conducted 
by the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang Party 
should be attributed to the National Government of China. For 
whilst the Third International is international in character, in that 
its membership is not confined to persons enjoying Russian nation- 
ality, the Kuomintang Party is exclusively a Chinese political 
organization which stands constitutionally in even closer organic 
relationships with the National Government in China. See 
Articles 30 and 32 of the Provisional Constitution of June 1, 1931. 
See also Article 84. 
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The participation of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang Party in the Chinese boycott movements, at least in 
recent years, 18 open and not secret, and, therefore, there is nat- 
urally abundance of evidence to prove the connection. 

(3) There is the further question of private boycotts, in which 
no participation either of the National Government of China or 
of the Kuomintang Party exists. Although the parties affected by 
such boycotts may be foreign nationals, we are here primarily in 
the sphere of internal law. It is only in cases where denial of 
justice or lack of due diligence on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment of China in taking such measures as will prevent the 
occurrence of either criminal or delictual acts against foreign 
nationals that the question becomes one of international law. 

In order to define the legal character of such boycotts, it is 
necessary for us to make further distinctions as to the types of 
boycotting: 

(a) Where individual Chinese citizens ex proprio motu and 
without any compulsion or coercion from others, abstain from 
dealing with foreign nationals or to buy goods of a certain foreign 
origin (simple or primary boycott). 

In such circumstances it is the practice in civilized countries 
to hold that generally no legal remedy against the boycotters is 
available to foreign nationals for any injury which they might 
suffer by such abstention, and the National Government cannot 
internationally be held responsible for any such abstention on the 
part of individual Chinese citizens. 


OF COURSE such boycotts may sometimes involve a breach 

of an existing contract, or may involve a breach of the duties 
usually imposed upon public utilities, such as railway, telegraph 
and telephone companies, to render service to all without any 
discrimination, in which case the conduct of the abstaining boy- 
cotters might assume an unlawful character. And in certain cir- 
cumstances the Government would be obliged to use due diligence 
to take measures to prevent the occurrence of such illegal conduct. 
Otherwise private boycotts of this character will be held to be 
perfectly legitimate, and there exists no means of redress open 
for the injured party either in the eye of municipal or interna- 
tional law. 

And it will generally be held that it is also legitimate for any 
person or body of persons merely to advise or encourage others 
to effect the abstention mentioned above, provided that no com- 
pulsion or coercion is exercised upon the latter. 

(b) Where individual Chinese citizens are compelled or coerced 
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to sever economic relations with foreign nationals (compound or 
secondary boycott). 

It is the practice in civilized countries that where A coerces B 
to sever advantageous economic relations with C to the damage of 
C, A is liable in tort or delict against C, unless there exist grounds 
of justification on the part of A for so doing. Such principles of 
law are clearly necessary for the protection of business, which 
constitutes under our modern commercial and industrial civiliza- 
tion an interest equally as important as the ownership of land or of 
movables, and its legal protection is therefore regarded as being 
just as imperative. Whether or not “coercion” exists in a particu- 
lar situation may sometimes present a delicate question, but its 
existence is clear where there is violence or intimidation on the 
part of A vis-a-vis B. The “justification” mentioned above may 
exist notably in cases where such coercion is for the promotion of 
A’s own interest, in view of the principle of economic free com- 
petition, which forms one of the postulates of the present economic 
régime. And this is the ground on which, sometimes, boycotting 
conducted by such bodies as a labor union or a trade combine 
is justified. 


N THIS connection we may note the following provisions in 
the Civil Code of China which is now in force: 

“Article 184—A person who, intentionally or by his own fault, 
wrongfully injures the rights of another is bound to compensate 
him for any damage arising therefrom. The same rule applies 
when the injury 1s done intentionally in a manner contrary to the 
rules of good morals.” (Author’s italics. ) 

It is well known that the Article has been copied from Article 
41 of the Swiss Code of Obligations, which runs as follows: 

“Celui qui cause d’une maniere illicite, un dommage a autrul, 
soit intentionellement, soit par négligence ou imprudence, est tenue 
de le réparer. 

“Celui qui cause intentionellement un dommage a autrui par 
des faits contraires aux moeurs est également tenue de le réparer.” 

Article 826 of the German Civil Code also contains provisions 
similar to the italicized part of the above-mentioned Articles in 
the Swiss and Chinese Civil Codes, viz: 

“A person who wilfully causes damage to another in a manner 
contra bonos mores is bound to compensate the other for the dam- 
age” (Dr. Chung-hui Wang’s translation). 

It is by virtue of these Code provisions that the boycott cases 
of the above type are usually dealt with in the above-mentioned 
sense, both in Germany and Switzerland. 
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If the Chinese Civil Code is to be interpreted and applied as 
in other countries, this type of boycott would in the absence of 
justification clearly constitute an unlawful act within the purview 
of the said Article of the Civil Code. It is clear that the fact that 
A is acting from patriotic motives should not justify him in inten- 
tionally causing damage to C on the plea that his act is not con- 
trary to rules of good morals, provided that the administration of 
justice is to be effected according to the canons of civilized juris- 
prudence. 

I may also add that, stripped of technical and historical 
verbiage, the principle above stated is one which is guiding the 
case law in England and America. 

If the above presupposition is correct, then it follows that if a 
body of men, such as the “‘Anti-Japanese Patriotic Association,” or 
the “Bloody Group for the Extermination of Traitors,” engages 
in coercing Chinese merchants or others by violence, threat of 
violence, imposition of penalties, etc., to sever economic relations 
with Japanese merchants, then they must clearly be pronounced as 
being engaged in the systematic prosecution of tortious or delic- 
tual acts. 

The National Government should, therefore, use due diligence 
to suppress that kind of organization in order to protect the legiti- 
mate interests of the Japanese nationals who reside or are engaged 
in trade by virtue of the Sino-Japanese Treaty. 

(c) If the boycott involves direct injury or damage to the life 
or property of the Japanese residents, it is clear that the Chinese 
Government is in duty bound to use due diligence to prevent it, and 
in default of such duty to make reparation for any damage or 
injury ensuing therefrom. This point is so well established that it 
will hardly need further elucidation. It must, in justice, be stated 
that Chinese boycotters seem on the whole, at least in recent boy- 
cotts and probably in avoidance of diplomatic complications, to 
have taken care not to injure directly the life and property of 
Japanese subjects, on their (mistaken) supposition that the boy- 
cott mentioned in (3) (b) is legitimate, although there were fre- 
quently many excesses perpetrated by the boycotting agents. 

(4) It is sometimes argued in connection with the private 
boycotting described above that constitutional protection of liberty 
of speech, liberty of the press, freedom of assembly and of the 
formation of association accorded to Chinese citizens make the 
conduct of boycotters or of boycotting organizations irresponsible 
in the eye of internal law. Cf. Articles 14 and 15 of Provisional 
Constitution of June 1, 1932. 
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THIS argument may hold good in regard to the type of boy- 

cotting mentioned in (3) (a), but not in regard to those men- 
tioned in (3) (b). For it is absurd to hold that constitutional] 
guarantees mentioned above place Chinese citizens in a privileged 
position to inflict such damage as would constitute a tort or delict 
to another citizen or to another alien resident; e.g., it is preposter- 
ous to suppose that a Chinese citizen should have liberty to libel 
another. Similarly the constitutional guarantees certainly will not 
render a Chinese citizen immune from liability for boycotting a 
Japanese national in a manner mentioned in (4) (b), for such, 
as I said before, would constitute an unlawful act falling under the 
said Article of the Chinese Civil Code. 

If by the argument it is meant that under the prevailing Chi- 
nese law it is impossible, in view of the constitutional provisions, 
for the Chinese Government to take proper procedural steps to 
suppress such an organization or movement, it must be remem- 
bered that it is the international duty of the National Government 
to modify that law in order effectively to prevent such systematic 
illegal attempts. 

(5) It is also sometimes argued that there is no direct injury 
to Japanese residents. The violence or intimidation, if any, is 
directed against Chinese citizens, not against Japanese nationals. 
The Japanese Government or any other foreign Government has 
no right to complain about matters relating exclusively to Chinese 
citizens. Though damage may be caused to Japanese residents in 
consequence thereof, such damage is merely indirect. 

This line of argument formerly used by pleaders in boycott 
cases in domestic courts has been exploded in the treatment of 
such cases in internal law, but is sometimes still presented in 
international boycott cases. It must be remembered, however, 
that whether the damage is labeled direct or indirect, it is for 
exactly this kind of damage that civilized nations afford a remedy 
in accordance either with the provisions of the Civil Codes or of 
the case law corresponding thereto. And if the Chinese Civil 
Code is not to remain a mere dead letter, it is such kind of damage 
for which Article 180, paragraph 2, should be interpreted as 
affording a remedy. 

(6) It is sometimes argued in connection with (3) (b) that 
the measure of damage is difficult to prove, that it is also difficult 
to prove whether the damage was caused by (3) (a) or by (3) (b). 

This is certainly true, but it is also true of all internal boycott 
cases. The difficulty of proof of the exact extent of injury, how- 
ever, does not prevent the courts in civilized countries from giving 
adequate damages, for the causation and damage in the majority of 
such cases is beyond any reasonable doubt. If the coercion by 
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A to B, abstention by B from dealing with C, and the consequent 
damage to C is proved, the courts will not be hesitant in awarding 
whatever damages they may consider adequate, even in cases where 
the exact amount of damage or injury cannot be proved with 
mathematical certainty. 


T MAY also be noted that the above point resulting largely from 

the chameleon-like character of the boycott itself, coupled with 
the special circumstances of Chinese administration of justice, 
especially in cases involving “patriotism,” makes inadequate the 
ordinary legal process for reparation, and makes it all the more 
necessary for the Japanese Government directly to request the 
National Government of China to take adequate preventive meas- 
ures to assure the protection of the legitimate interests of its 
nationals. 

(7) Itis sometimes loosely said that even admitting boycotting 
to be illegal, it may be justified as a measure of reprisal in view 
of the causes giving rise to it. 

How far reprisal is allowable in current international law in 
view of the League Covenant and of the Pact of Paris is a disputed 
question. But let us suppose that those international treaties have 
not in any way affected the use of such reprisals as was recognized 
in international law prior to the coming into force of such treaties. 

It must be remembered that reprisal is a measure taken by one 
state against another. International law never allows private indi- 
viduals or organizations to take retaliatory measures against the 
nationals of another state which is alleged to have committed an 
act of illegality. 

It is true that, under the presupposition made above, the 
National Government of China may, on its own responsibility, use 
the weapon of boycotting against the Japanese residents by way 
of reprisal. Practically, this may end in a vicious circle, for the 
Japanese Government is not likely to treat such boycott as a 
measure of legitimate reprisal, but to regard it rather as a repudia- 
tion of treaties, and as a manifest act of hostility on the part of 
the National Government of China. Still, according to the prin- 
ciples of the current international law, the latter, if it so desires, 
is fully entitled to resort to boycotting as a measure of reprisal. 

However, private organizations, such as the “Anti-Japanese 
Patriotic Association,” or the “Bloody Group for the Extermina- 
tion of Traitors,” have no right to organize illegal boycotting by 
way of reprisal. Such acts must be looked upon as private un- 
lawful acts and nothing more, involving full responsibility on the 
part of members of such organizations under internal law and 
also full international responsibility on the part of the National 
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Government of China if it fails to take proper steps to suppress 
them. For such bodies cannot be regarded as the subjects of inter- 
national law, and it would be totally destructive of the structure 
of modern international law to suppose that such bodies, apart 
from the Government, should be allowed to employ this inter- 
national method of redress. 

The National Government of China have, for obvious reasons, 
never asserted that the boycott was made by way of reprisal, for 
that would amount to admitting that boycotting is done with the 
sanction of the Government. 


N CONCLUSION, I may state that my study of Chinese boy- 

cotts for the past few years has convinced me that they clearly 

fall, at least in their recent manifestations, under category (2), 
if not under (1). 

Moreover, apart from the question of governmental participa- 
tion, the boycott in its simple form, which falls under category 
(3) (a), has no hope of attaining success as a weapon either in 
China or in other countries, and in order to ensure some measure 
of success, it must naturally lapse into category (3) (b). It isa 
natural transition observable also in the development of internal 
boycotting. Also it is only too natural that in the heat of the boy- 
cott movement phenomena mentioned in (3) (c) often present 
themselves. 

In other words, the boycott in China, in order to attain some 
measure of effectiveness, must necessarily assume illegal forms. 
For, after all, boycotting under category (3) (a) is an illusory 
weapon, serving, sometimes, perhaps, as a safety valve or expres- 
sion of resentment for some elements in a nation, but without 
bringing about any serious or permanently injurious consequences 
to those who were intended to suffer under its use. 
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China and the Rule of Law 


By Ju-ao Me! 


I 


pnor BAGO WIGMORE, in his fascinating book entitled 
“A Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems,” made the fol- 
lowing observation in regard to Chinese political philosophy as 
represented by the Confucian School: “A marked contrast of the 
Confucian political philosophy with Occidental systems is that its 
fundamental maxim is emphatically ‘a government of men, not 
laws,’ the reverse of our own maxim; for the Chinese philosophy 
of government is that a good ruler makes a happy people.” It is 
by no means the intention of the present writer to refute or to 
contradict this good-natured statement of a learned jurist, for the 
Master himself has once said, “Let there be Men and Government 
will flourish. But without the right men, government decays. 
Therefore, the success of government lies in getting proper men. 
If you /ead the people correctly, who will dare not to be correct? 
Hence the institutions of a ruler are rooted in his own character 
and conduct.’ 

Indeed, even a casual reader of the Chinese Classics will not 
fail to notice the frequent appearance of passages like the follow- 
ing: ‘“Leniency alone will not do as the instrument of government; 
Law alone (i.e., without the right men) will fail in its being car- 
ried out.”* “There had been man who governed, but never had 
there been law that ruled by itself” ;* “Law can never be carried 
out without men. When you have the right man, it exists; when 
you do not have them, it dies out’’;® ““We have heard of situations 
in which there were good laws and yet chaos prevailed; but never 
have we heard of a state of chaos when there was a good ruler.’ 
All these remarks, taken at random, tend to show that great 
emphasis was placed by Chinese sages and philosophers upon the 
rule of men; and it is not altogether unfair, as Professor Wigmore 
did, to brand the Chinese government as “emphatically one of 
men.” 

However, the Chinese government was not only “emphatically 
one of men,” but also of at least one thing more, that is /7, the na- 
ture of which will be shown presently. 

J. H. Wigmore, A Panorama of the World’s Legal Systems, Vol. I, p. 145. 

* Analects of Confucius, Chapter XII. 

* Analects of Mencius, Chapter VII. 

*Hsun Tse, Chap. Chiin Tao. 


*Ibid., Chap. Chiin Tao. 


*Ibid., Chap. Wang Tchi. 
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It is again Confucius who said “If a ruler, in regulating and 
controlling his people, lays emphasis upon laws and resorts to 
punishment for their violations, the people will strive to live up 
only to the bare requirement of the law; they will be utterly 
destitute of the sense of personal honor. Direct them to the prac- 
tice of virtue and regulate them through the medium of /:, and 
they will naturally have the sense of personal honor and will at the 
same time be orderly in their conduct.”’ Here we have an open 
advocacy of the rule of /: by the Master himself! 

In the Book of Li, it is said, ‘““To rule the State without the 
use of /i is just as impossible as to plow the field without the use of 
a plow.”*® In Hsun Tse, it is said, “Li is designated primarily for 
the gentlemen, but punishment for the common people.’” Again, 
“To rule the gentlemen, we must use /:; but to rule the masses, we 
have to resort to fa (law).’"° Thus we can readily perceive that, 
in the political philosophy of China, the rule of /: had also a very 
important place and deserves close examination. 

It is the purpose of the writer to discuss in this short article 
whether, along with the rule of other things, there was in Chinese 
history an effective “rule of law,” as the term is understood in the 
West. And if so, what were the leading factors that made it 
effective. But, first of all, let us stop for a moment and see what 
is the Chinese conception of law. 


II 


fF, TYMOLOGICALLY, the Chinese word for law, fa, is a very 


meaningful and suggestive term. In structure, it is made up of 
three elements: (1) the element of a model, i.e., something worthy 
to be followed or striven after; (2) the element of water-level, 
hence the idea of fairness and balance; (3) the element of a linear- 
ruler, hence the idea of straightforwardness and justice.’’ Thus, 
we see, in spite of the emphasis laid by the Chinese on other forms 
of social control, law has always held a highly esteemed position 
in the Chinese mind. 

But ever since the controversy between the Confucianists and 
the “Legists,”?? law lost much of its idealistic fascination and 
henceforth definitely acquired a Positivist’s conception. Han Fei- 


"Analects of Confucius, Chap. II. The translation of this passage is taken from Dr. 
John Wu's Juridical Essays and Studies (p. 215) with slight alteration. 

*Li Chi (The Book of Li), Chap. Li Yun. 

* Ibid., Chap. Li Chi (1). 

” Hsun Tse, Chap. Fu Kuo. 

“See Sho Wen (The Dictionary of Chinese Words). For a somewhat extended ex- 
planation, see Liang Chi-chao, History of Political Thought Before the Ching Dynasty, 
p. 266; also, Dr. Hu Shih, History of Chinese Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 366. 

4 The “Legists” were a school of philosophers (about B. C. 400-200) who repudiated 
entirely the doctrine of a government of law. Their expositions were powerfully reasoned 
and were along the line of the Positivists of the last century. 
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tse, the leading “Legist,” in defining law, said, “Law (fa) is some- 
thing promulgated by the government and learned by the people; 
the violation of which will be punished and its obedience re- 
warded.” ?* In another connection, he said, “Law is something 
which is written down and shown to the people by the govern- 
ment.” ** 

From Han Fei-tse, and ever since his time, we have thus a 
definition of law which is comparable even with that of the Eng- 
lish Analytical School of the Nineteenth Century. Not only would 
the confusion of meaning, now so prevalent in Western countries, 
with regard to the word jus, (droit, Recht, etc.) find no place in 
the Chinese mind; but, to a Chinese, law (fa) has always meant 
“positive law” in its genuine Austinian sense. 

That is, of course, a remarkable achievement; for such a con- 
cept hardly gained a firm footing in the Western mind before the 
last century, and we find jurists as late as Mr. Blackstone still 
confusing morality or natural law with positive law.’* This shows 
that the “period of confusion of religion and law,” to use Profes- 
sor Kocourek’s terminology,'® had passed much earlier in China 
than in the Western countries. 

But the early passing of the “period of confusion” had its con- 
comitant disadvantage. For, since then, although the rule of law 
has never been looked upon with contempt, there existed, however, 
another highly developed form of social control which was even 
more powerful and more respected by the Chinese people than 
law itself. And, that was /1, which we have already had occasion 
to refer to, but the exact nature of which has been most frequently 
misunderstood by foreigners and Chinese alike. It has been vari- 
ously translated as “Rites,” “Convention,” “Moral discipline,” etc. 
But these translations are all misleading, if not incorrect. It seems 
to the writer that the nearest equivalent in English for /: should be 
“natural law.” It is said in Shang Shu, “Zz is the order of na- 
ture.”**? In Li Chi, it is said “Zz is something which our forefathers 
have copied from the state of nature in order to govern the conduct 
of men.” *® 

Ii could therefore be justly regarded as “natural law,” of 
which fa, i.e., “positive law,” was but a partial translation or 
transformation. When so understood, /:: (natural law) and fa 
(positive law) would be by no means antagonistic or contradictory. 

* Han Fei-tse, Chap. Ting Fa. 

* Ibid., Chap. Nan San. 

* Note this quotation from Blackstone: “The law of Nature is binding over all the 
globe in all countries; no human laws are of any validity if contrary to this.”"—Commen- 
tartes, I, Introduction, p. 43. 

*See Kocourek’s Introduction in Berolzheimer’s The World’s Legal Philosophies 
(Modern Legal Philosophy Series), p. xxx. 


i Shang Shu, Chap. Kao T’ao Mo. 
* Li Chi, Chap. Li Yun. 
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On the contrary, they complemented and supplemented each 
other. In this connection it is interesting to note a remark made 
by M. Georges Padoux:'® 

“Since the dawn of its history, China has believed in the exist- 
ence of a natural order of things, or law of Nature, including al| 
parts of the universe, and adjusting them harmoniously with one 
another. This order of nature was not made; it exists and is its own 
reason for existence. Humanity is_a part of it and must conform 
to it... . This natural law does not yield precedence to positive 
law, i.e., laws representing human experience and wisdom. Posi- 
tive law ought to confine itself to translating the natural law into 
written formulae... .” 

M. Padoux is certainly right, if by “natural law” and “written 
formulae” he meant /: and fa, respectively. Kuan Tse, a con- 
temporary of Confucius, made the same observation when he 
said, ‘When men had become unruly, we began to have fa. But 
fa is derived from /i.”°*° Thus, according to Kuan Tse, fa ought 
to be regarded as originally a part of /i, i.e., such part as needed 
to be enforced by strict rules and state sanction. When so inter- 
preted, /: and fa both should have their share in governing the 
conduct of the people. They formed a sort of “co-rule.” Viewed 
in this light, the controversy between the Confucianists and the 
“Legists” was by no means a dispute for exclusiveness, but merely 
one of emphasis. The “Legists” held that positive law (fa) should 
expand and take precedence over natural law (/1), while the Con- 
fucianists insisted that natural law should be left to reign as far as 
possible and that positive law should be kept down to an irre- 
ducible minimum. The fact was, however, that in spite of all this 
dispute, /: and fa did rule concurrently, and, to the popular mind, 
the one was just as important and binding as the other. 


III 


HAT the rule of natural law, in the form of /i, and the rule of 

positive law, in the form of fa, had coexisted in China during 
the greater part of her history, seems to have been well recognized. 
But their relationship to each other is often misunderstood. How- 
ever, it can be made clear by looking at them from two angles, 
viz., time and content. 

In point of time, the sole rule of /i had undoubtedly preceded 
the co-rule of /i and fa. It is an established fact that, as the popu- 
lation became more numerous and their social intercourse more 

® Georges Padoux, Preface to Leang Ki-tchao, La conception de la loi et les theories des 
legistes a la veille des Tsin, Eng. Transl. by Escarra & Germain. Cited by Wigmore, 


op. cit., p. 143. 
® Cited by Nobushige Hotsumi, infra, p. 8. 
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complicated, the rule of religion, morality or natural law would 
gradually find itself incompetent or inadequate. Hence, by de- 
grees, positive law developed. This has been precisely the case 
with China. 

As a Japanese jurist has remarked,*' “The fact that the rule 
of /i had preceded the rule of law appears most conspicuous in 
Chinese history. During the Three Dynasties (B. C. 2205-256), 
only the rule of /: existed, the rule of law being still in the stage 
of germination. But in the Chow Dynasty the rule of /: had its 
culmination.” Hence its downfall. This is exactly in agreement 
with an observation made by Hsiu Ou-yang, a celebrated scholar 
of the Sung Dynasty, who said, “From the Three Dynasties up 
there had been only one form of rule, and that was the rule of /:, 
which prevailed throughout the whole realm. But since the Three 
Dynasties a co-rule had come into force, and the rule of /1 became 
henceforth only nominal.” ** The reason for this significant change 
is obvious. It is due to the fact that “men had become unruly,” 
in the words of Kuan Tse, which made the sole rule of /: utterly 
ineffective, and hence a part of it had to be translated or trans- 
formed into fa and given the sanction of positive law. Thus, from 
their historical development, fa and /: were necessarily supple- 
mentary in character. 

The supplementary character of fa and /: can be shown with 
even more clearness when we look at their respective contents. 
For /i consisted chiefly of rules of civil conduct, while fa dealt 
principally with criminal affairs. The earliest and most compre- 
hensive treatises on /i are called Yi Li and Li Chi,” both being 
works of great authority. But a casual perusal of these treatises 
will infallibly show that they consist largely of rules on such mat- 
ters as marriage, divorce, degree of kinship, domestic relations, 
birth, burial, testament, succession, etc., which properly belong to 
the field of civil law. Since these rules were claimed to have been 
derived from nature and reason, and since they were not to be 
enforced by rigid state sanction, but were left rather to public 
opinion and social censure, it seems that we are not doing them any 
injustice by calling them “natural law,” a term familiar to every 
student of Western jurisprudence. 

On the other hand, fa, or positive law, which was embodied in 
the various codes of the different dynasties, dealt mainly, if not 
exclusively, with criminal affairs. One does not need to read the 


detailed provisions of these codes to convince himself; a mere 


_ ™Nobushige Hotsumi, The Relation between Li and Fa (2 lecture). Chinese transla- 
tion in The New Age Fortnightly, Vol. 11, No. 3, p. 7. 

™ Hsiu Ou-yang, Li Lo Chih Lun (an essay). 

* Li Chi was compiled during the Second Century B. C. An English translation by 
James Legge can be found in Vol. XVII of Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East. 
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glance at their chapter headings will unfailingly give him this 
impression.** Indeed, the term fa had formerly been looked upon 
as almost equivalent to punishment; and for quite a long time the 
Chinese Ministry of Justice was officially designated as the Min- 
istry of Punishment. Thus, “positive law” (fa) in China had 
been almost synonymous with “criminal law.” But, as time went 
on, the province of positive law gradually expanded, till it came 
to cover a considerable portion of civil matters. If we compare the 
Fa King,” the earliest code in China, with Ta Tsing Lu Li,” the 
code of the late Tsing Dynasty and the last code under the old 
régime, this point will present itself in bold relief. 

From what has been said above we may confidently conclude 
that, during the major part of Chinese history, there had existed 
in China, side by side, the rule of natural law and the rule of posi- 
tive law. In point of time the former had preceded the latter and 
was its source. In essential character the latter was primarily 
criminal, while the former, civil. But, with the onward march of 
time, the latter had expanded at the expense of the former. This, 
in essence, was the relationship between fa and /i, two forms of 
law which had conjointly ruled China ever since the “golden 
days” of the Three Dynasties till the recent establishment of the 
new régime. 


IV 


[t IS again the learned Professor Wigmore, who, having care- 

fully examined the characteristics and peculiarities of the Chi- 
nese law and procedure, concluded thus: “Nevertheless, it can not 
be doubted that . . . the Chinese system was one of effective law 
and order.” ** Of course, for a system to be “one of effective law 
and order,” it could not be purely accidental. As Judge Wu once 
remarked in regard to the Chinese system, ‘“‘A country could not 
possibly have lasted so long without sound legal principles as her 
foundation and without having continually drunk from the life- 
giving fountain of justice to perpetually renovate herself.” ** Thus 
it may not be out of place, in concluding this article, for us to see, 
in the light of modern jurisprudence, what were some of the out- 


*See Torao Asai, History of Chinese Codification. Chinese translation by Chung- 
ming Chen. A compiled list of the chapter headings of the various codes can also be found 
in Yang Hung-lieh, History of the Chinese Law, Vol. II, Appendix. 

* Although Fa King is supposed to be the earliest Chinese code, yet the evidence is 
sufficient to establish the fact convincingly that China had written laws long before that 
time. In regard to the six chapter headings of Fa King, there seems to have been a general 
agreement among Chinese scholars. The authenticity of its text, as embodied in the Han 
Hsueh Tang Ts’ung Shu, is, however, extremely doubtful. 

* An English translation of this code is rendered by Sir G. T. Staunton, entitled “Ta 
Tsing Leu Lee, being the Fundamental Laws,” etc. (London, 1810). 

J. H. Wigmore, A Panorama of World’s Legal Systems, p. 145. 

* John Wu, Juridical Essays and Studies, p. 205. 
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standing principles and institutions in the Chinese system that 
made it “one of effective law and order.” 

First of all, we may enumerate as the leading feature in the 
Chinese system the principle of Equality before the Law. It was 
a popular maxim in China that “when the emperor violates the 
law, he will be punished like a common citizen.” (“Tien tse fan 
fa, Shu min tung tsut.”) This maxim was known to every Chinese 
and was deeply ingrained in the Chinese consciousness, although 
in actual practice it might not be true at all, as the Chinese 
emperor had always been regarded not only as above the law, but 
also the supposed giver of it. But, except as to the emperor 
himself and perhaps a few of his near relatives, the Chinese sys- 
tem generally recognized no class distinction. The prime minister 
was subject to the same rule of law as an ordinary plowman. No 
doubt there had once existed in China a system called Pa J, or, 
literally, the “Eight Considerations,” i.e., eight classes of persons 
who were entitled to special consideration in a court of law. But 
this institution lasted only for a few hundred years and had prac- 
tically fallen into disuse with the Tang Dynasty. In the Ta Tsing 
Hui Tien, or the Annotated Code of Tsing, it was expressly 
abolished by the edict of Emperor Yung Chéng.*® With the 
abolition of this somewhat anomalous system, the principle of 
equality before the law henceforth became true in letter and 
in spirit. 

As a second element that made the Chinese rule of law effec- 
tive, we may probably name the highly centralized and uniform 
criminal law and procedure. Although, as we have said, the civil 
affairs of the Chinese people were largely left to the care of /1 
with its natural-law sanctions, yet their criminal conduct was most 
rigidly scrutinized and invariably punished by the state. The 
various codes of the different dynasties were filled principally with 
provisions and precedents not only on crimes and their punish- 
ment, but also on the criminal procedure.*® It is no wonder that 
Sir George Staunton, a celebrated British student of Chinese law, 
in pronouncing upon some “positive moral and political advan- 
tages” of the Chinese Constitution, attributes these advantages 
“lastly, to a system of penal laws, if not the most just and equit- 
able, at least the most comprehensive, uniform, and suited to the 
genius of the people for whom it is designed, perhaps of any that 
ever existed.” ** 


* See under Edicts of Emperor Yung Chéng, the Sixth Year. 


* For an extended comment on this point and an excellent historical sketch of the Chi- 
nese criminal law, see Jean Escarra, Code Penal de la Republique de Chine (1930), Intro- 
duction, pp. XXIII-XLIV. 


" Cited by Wigmore, of. cit., pp. 153-154. 
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It must not, however, be supposed that the rule of /i was much 
less effective. Indeed, /: in China was never a labyrinth of vague, 
philosophical principles or theories. It was a body of definite and 
uniform rules of civil conduct. To a Chinese a violation of /7 was 
even more serious and more shameful than a violation of law. 
For those who doubt the efficacy of the sanction of /i, we should 
like to refer them to Messrs. Eastwood and Keeton, who, in their 
little book on Austin, told us the following: 


“In an inaugural address given at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, Professor Jenks advanced the 
view that sovereignty in the modern sense in which modern jurists 
have accepted the term is neither an essential nor a permanent 
condition of political and legal existence. In his view the time 
may eventually arrive when law will be obeyed because people 
think it right and not because the organized force of the sovereign 
state is prepared to enforce it. This idea is not a new one. It is 
reflected, for instance, in some old philosophies, notably the 
Chinese.” ** 


In fact this idea was not only reflected in the Chinese philoso- 
phies, but it was also the animating force and the underlying spirit 
of that part of the Chinese legal system which the Chinese sages 
and philosophers had chosen to call /1. 


In connection with the Chinese penal system we may single 
out two other factors which had also contributed to make the 
Chinese rule of law effective. They are, viz., the elaborate system 
of appeals and the extreme conservatism in awarding capital 
punishmnt. A contemporary observer of Chinese conditions may 
think, rightly or wrongly, that, in present-day China, life is very 
inadequately protected and can be jeopardized in many ways. 
However, it was exactly otherwise with the spirit of the Chinese 
system. Under the old régime in China the system of appeals was 
most elaborate, probably more elaborate than any other system 
that the world has ever known. For example, in the late Tsing 
Dynasty, a criminal charged of felony could have legally five 
appeals and six trials.** Furthermore, any judgment involving 
capital punishment had to be reported to the Ministry of Justice 
and thereby submitted to the Emperor himself for approval be- 
fore it could be made final.** This extreme conservatism in award- 
ing capital punishment, together with the elaborate system of 
appeal, must have created among the Chinese populace an un- 
flinching respect for, and a willing obedience to, law. 

* Eastwood & Keeton, The Austinian Theories of Law and Sovereignty (1928), p. 64. 
See also Keeton, Chinese Law and Historical Jurisprudence in Chinese Social and Political 
Science Review, Oct., 1928. 


*M. Orida, The Administrative Law of Tsing Kuo (Chinese edition), pp. 775-807. 
* Tbid., pp. 844-856. 
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Lastly, we must not leave out of account the national char- 
acter of the Chinese people and their attitude towards life. Pro- 
fessor Wigmore showed his keen insight into the Chinese mind 
when he made the following observation: 

“To the Anglo-Norman lawyer, accustomed to do homage to 
strict legal principles as in and of itself the summum bonum of 
law, and to regard legal justice as manifesting itself only in a 
system of unbending rules, this quotation (from Puchta) will 
indicate better than anything else the great gulf that is fixed 
between his own system and that which was indigenous in China. 
... Yet there are peoples to whom this type of justice is utterly 
alien. The ‘struggle for right,’ which the great German jurist, 
von Jehring, inculcated as the basis of civic law and order, is 
alien to Chinese thought. An unyielding insistence upon principle, 
and a rigid demand for one’s due, are almost as reprehensible as a 
vulgar physical struggle. Moral force, and the ‘rule of reason,’ 
should control, rather than strict technical rights. Compromise 
is the highest virtue; intolerance and obstinancy a mark of defec- 
tive character... .”* 

In another connection the same author remarked, ‘The Chi- 
nese are a unique race. They are the world’s great pacifists.”*® 
It was precisely due to this national pacifist character, together 
with some valuable legal institutions and principles, such as the 
principle of equality before the law, a comprehensive system of 
criminal law and procedure, an elaborate system of appeals and 
an extreme conservatism in awarding capital punishment, that the 
Chinese system had developed into “one of effective law and 
order” and that “the dispensation of justice under this system, in 
spite of its peculiarities, may merit comparison with other systems 
in its methods and results, is amply testified by the verdict of 
foreign observers in all periods.” *” 

That there had existed in China an effective rule of law, both 
in the form of /i and in the form of fa, admits of no doubt. But 
the Chinese as a nation would be the last one to be satisfied with 
the rule of law as an ideal principle of government. It was Con- 
fucius, who, in commenting on his own judicial life, said, “As a 
judge, I decide disputes, for that is my duty; but the best thing 
that could happen would be to eliminate the cause for litiga- 
tion!” ** Of course, to eliminate the cause for litigation would 
require education, moral discipline, and other agencies of social 


control than law itself. Thus, we see, the Chinese philosophy as 


* J. H. Wigmore, of. cit., pp. 149-150. 
* Tbid., p. 193. 
* Tbid., p. 154. 
* Analects of Confucius, Chapter XII. 
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represented by the Confucian School had always a double goal. 
On the one hand, it sought to guarantee an effective rule of law 
through the strict observance and enforcement of /i and fa. On 
the other hand, it endeavored to elevate the moral well-being of 
society through the codrdination and codperation of the various 
agencies of social control. The final aim of Confucianism, in the 
words of Tung Chung-shu, a great scholar of the Han Dynasty, 
is “to make every person conduct himself as a gentleman.””*’ But 
for a person to conduct himself as a gentleman, he must first of all 
live up to the requirement of the law. Hence the great emphasis 
laid by the Chinese, both in theory and in practice, on the rule 
of law. 


© Tung Chung-shu, Ch’un Chiu Fan Lu, Chapter Yii Hsii. 
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Imperial Economics at Ottawa 
By Ropert A. MacKay 


i ine Imperial Economic Conference, which met this past sum- 
mer in Ottawa, was an event of world interest and importance. 
It was the first Imperial Conference to meet overseas, and the 
first with any prospect of success in promoting imperial fiscal 
unity. The consequences of action at Ottawa promised to be far- 
reaching. Primary producers within the Empire there hoped to 
obtain sheltered markets in the United Kingdom while United 
Kingdom manufacturers hoped that Ottawa would open to them 
Dominion markets. Dominion manufacturers, on the other hand, 
looked to Ottawa with apprehension. The outside world was 
scarcely less interested. Would Ottawa seek to promote trade 
within the British group by letting down internal tariff barriers 
or by putting up new or higher barriers against the non-British 
world? Would the United Kingdom, the world’s last great free 
market, now temporarily protected, be barred permanently at 
Ottawa? In a world in which international trade had declined 
some sixty per cent, any further interference with or any diversion 
of existing trade by means of tariffs boded ill for the dinner pails 
of workers and the profits of employers in many non-British lands. 

Imperial fiscal union has been the dream of romantic imperi- 
alists since the revival of imperialism in the seventies of the last 
century. Yet so long as Great Britain remained wedded to free 
trade and the self-governing Empire to protection the dream could 
not be realized. Beginning with the Canadian tariff of 1897 slight 
breaches were, however, begun in Dominion tariff walls by means 
of preferential tariffs on certain commodities produced within the 
United Kingdom. Since the Dominions were intent on building 
up secondary industries, even the preferential wall was usually 
kept sufficiently high to prevent serious competition for local 
industries. Thus preferences tended to minister more to imperial 
sentiment than to imperial trade. Great Britain was slow to recip- 
rocate. The attempt of Joseph Chamberlain to convert the British 
electorate to tariffs and imperial preferences met with decisive 
rejection by the electorate in 1905. Again in 1923, when Mr. Bald- 
win’s Government proposed to extend preferences to certain minor 
foodstuffs, the verdict of the electorate was scarcely less emphatic. 
Slight advances were, however, made rather covertly under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act following the War, and under the 
McKenna duties later, but the advantages gained by the Domin- 
ions were not of very great importance, since preferences did not 
extend to major primary products. It remained for the great de- 
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pression to convert the British elector to a general tariff and pref- 
erential policy. 

The Canadian election of 1930 was an event of Imperial 
importance. Canada, already feeling the burden of depression and 
anticipating further loss of markets because of the new American 
tariff, returned the Conservative party under Mr. Bennett to office, 
pledged to higher tariffs as a panacea for Canadian economic ills. 
At a special session of Parliament after the election the new Gov- 
ernment put through a drastic upward revision of the tariff which/ 
wiped out most of the preferences extended by the previous Goy- 
ernment to British goods and virtually destroyed any preferential 
advantages which still remained on paper to Great Britain. At the 
Imperial Conference which followed a few weeks later Mr. Ben- 
nett offered to grant a general preference on British goods by 
raising tariffs ten per cent higher on all foreign goods in return 
for a like preference in the British market. He hinted that exist- 
ing preferences could not much longer continue if nothing were 
forthcoming in return. The offer was, of course, unacceptable to 
a Labour Government elected on a free-trade platform, but, what- 
ever might be its economic advantage to Great Britain, it stirred 
British politics to its foundations. The financial crisis less than 
a year later overturned Labour and brought in the so-called 
National Government, the main support of which was the Con- 
servative Party, which, since Chamberlain’s day, has leaned 
towards protection. The new Government obtained a verdict from 
the electorate for an emergency tariff, and a general tariff was 
enacted in February last, the first in eighty years. The new Act 
exempted goods of Empire origin until November next, in antici- 
pation of preferential bargains with the Dominions. The stage “ 
was now set for the first time in history for reciprocal tariff bar- 
gains between Great Britain and the Dominions and other self- 
governing units of the Empire. 

But the change to protection, while it added to the bargaining / 
power of the United Kingdom, did not alter fundamental eco- 
nomic facts. Great Britain is still a world trader, a world carrier, 
and a world banker. During the years 1929 to 1932, despite the / 
depression and the rise of tatiffs in general, over fifty-six per cent 
of British exports were sold outside the Empire and over seventy- 
one per cent of her imports bought outside. Vested interests of 
this magnitude could not be broken down, nor could trade chan- 
nels, deepened through decades of trading, be closed up overnight 
without disaster. British industry, moreover, is geared to supply 
world markets; the Empire outside the United Kingdom includes 
less than twenty-five million whites, and Empire markets, even if 
all tariff barriers against British goods were let down, would 
scarcely be an adequate substitute. To compete in world markets, 
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ef- the lowest possible costs of production were essential, hence the 
strong aversion in British opinion against food taxes and any tacitis 
ial which would raise the costs of production for exporting indus- 


nd tries. Nor had the Dominions suffered any change of heart. The 
‘an policy of “Canada First,” of “Australia First,” of “South Africa 
Ce, First,” of “The Free State First” in fiscal matters has built up 
Is. vested interests in the Dominions as important to their economy 
V- as world trade is to the economy of Great Britain. The Ottawa , 
ch Conference met, therefore, in a slightly different fiscal atmosphere / 
Y- from that of any previous economic conference, but with the hard 
. facts of economics little altered. 

1€ 

n- Abtmoucn the Conference has completed its work, it is im- 
by possible yet to estimate the complete results. In general only 
mn the principles of the agreements and the British offers to the 
‘a Dominions have been published, the Dominions withholding pub- 
= lication of their new tariff schedules until their respective Parlia- 
- ments meet, which will probably be in October. It is equally 
“a impossible to measure the forces which influenced the various 
d decisions taken at the Conference. Unlike the world League of 
. Nations, the British League of Nations sits behind closed doors 
d and does not even publish complete records of its proceedings. 
A The real story of the Conference thus remains for some historian 
d of a later generation to uncover. We must be content, therefore, 
. with a partial summary of results and with guesses at the motives 
™ and influences which brought them about. 


The most important results of the conference are the agree- 
ments or “‘treaties’’ reached between the Governments. These were 


ev . rene 
| effected by direct negotiation between the governments concerned. 
In addition there was the work of the Conference proper. The 
real work of an Imperial Conference is done in committee, like 
n/ the real work of the League of Nations. Committees, which 
. divided frequently into subcommittees, were constituted on five 
; : gsubjects—the “Promotion f Trade within the Commonwealth, 
‘7 | %Customs Administration? Commercial Relations with Foreign 
' Countries “Monetary and®Financial Questions, and Methods of 


Economic Coéperation. We shall consider briefly the results, so 
far as they have been made public, on each of these questions. 


| Intra-Empire Trade 


It was recognized on all sides by competent observers that any 
attempt to fit the whole Empire to a single fiscal bed was futile. 
_ The Conference, therefore, contented itself with laying down 
i certain general principles upon which agreement was possible, 

and leaving to the individual governments the task of working 
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out their tariff agreeinents with each other. Unable to reach agree. 
ment on the important problem of the proper percentage of 
Empire content of commodities to entitle them to preferential treat. 
ment, it left the matter to each Government, expressing, however, 
the desirability of uniformity and enunciating the principle that 
the content adopted by any government should not be such as to 
defeat any preferential agreements. It took note of the adverse 
effects on international trade of export bounties and of special 
duties to meet exchange depreciation and expressed the hope that 
after a rise in prices and the stabilization of exchanges these might 
be withdrawn. Even more significant was the conviction expressed 
by the Conference: 

“That by the lowering or removal of barriers among them-¥ 
selves provided for in these Agreements (i.e., those reached at the 
Conference) the flow of trade between the various countries of 
the Empire will be facilitated, and that by the consequent increase 
of purchasing power of their peoples the trade of the world will 
also be stimulated and increased,” and it looked forward “to further 
progress in the same direction.” In short it approved of the pro- 
motion of trade within the Empire by taking down interior tariff 
walls rather than by putting them up against the outside world. 
This was clearly a British victory over the exclusive policy of 
raising external tariff barriers proposed in the Conference of 1930) 
by Mr. Bennett. 

The trade Agreements between various governments are, how- 
ever, of more practical importance. Twelve in all were consum- 
mated and conversations begun which may lead to others. Of 
these, seven were entered by the United Kingdom, one with each 
of the Dominions (except the Irish Free State), and with India 
and Southern Rhodesia, which were also represented at the Con- 
ference. Canada made additional Agreements with the Free State, 
South Africa, and Southern Rhodesia, and South Africa made 
Agreements with the Free State and with New Zealand. Of 
these the Agreements between the United Kingdom and other 
Governments are the most important. 


As RESPECTS tariffs and preferences promised by the United 

Kingdom, the striking fact is that no great advances have been 
made on the tariffs set up by the Import Duties Act earlier in the 
year. The United Kingdom has, however, agreed to continue these 
for five years, subject thereafter to cancellation by either party on 
six months’ notice. Certain increases have been provided, notably 
on fresh and dried fruits, and new tariffs have been promised on 
wheat at two shillings per quarter (about six cents per bushel) and 
copper at four cents a pound. Meats have been given special treat- 
ment, which we shall consider later. As respects wheat it is diffi- 
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Tee- cult to see that it provides any real advantage to the Dominion , 

> of producer. Since Empire production runs far beyond Empire/ 

‘eat- needs, the pressure of Empire-grown wheat is likely in any case 

Ver, to drive down prices on United Kingdom markets to world prices. 

that Thus the duty may merely work a hardship on foreign growers 

$ to without bringing much advantage to Empire growers. As respects 

erse copper the situation is different. At present Empire production is 

Cial below Empire needs, though production could probably be ex- 

that panded in short order to meet all Empire needs. Moreover, the 

ght tariff merely equalizes the recent tariff placed on copper by the 

sed United States, and thus helps to keep alive Empire production, / 
which has been badly hit thereby. 

-m-¥ Safeguards against price increase in the markets of the United ; 

the Kingdom because of the duty agreed to are expressly provided 

of in the case of four commodities—wheat, copper, zinc, and lead. 

ase The United Kingdom is permitted to withdraw protection in these 

rill commodities “if at any time Empire producers . . . are unable or 

ler unwilling to offer these commodities on first sale in the United 

r0- Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world prices and in quanti- 

‘iff ties sufficient to supply the requirements of the United Kingdom 

Id. consumers.” The sole advantage to Empire producers, of tariffs 

of and preferences on these commodities, would appear to be that 

30 they are assured of a market at world prices. But who determines 
what price is the world price, now that the greatest free market 

V- for these commodities has become a protected market? By infer- 

n- | ence the British Government would appear to be entitled to do so, 

)f but the vagueness of the treaty in this respect offers grave chances 

h of differences of opinion and possible friction between the Govern- 

ia ments concerned. 

n- i Meats receive special consideration. The policy of the United 

e, Kingdom is declared to be “first, to secure development of home 

le production and, secondly, to give to the Dominions an expanding 

)f ; share of imports into the United Kingdom.” In its Agreements / 

T with Australia the United Kingdom recognizes the necessity of 


raising producers’ prices and especially wholesale prices of frozen 
meats in the United Kingdom market in order to save the industry. 
It agrees further to regulate the importation of all meats into the“ 
United Kingdom during the period of the agreement, presumably 
by a quota system, though this is not expressly named. Australia 
in return agrees to limit exports during 1933 to the !932 figure, and 
after that by agreement between the two governments. Other 
y 4 Dominions also share in potential advantages, Canada being 
guaranteed a definite quota of 2,500,000 cwt. of bacon, and South 
Africa a share in mutton and lamb imports, while an agreement 
between New Zealand and the United Kingdom is mentioned, 
though not given in detail. 
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If rumor can be trusted, meat and Russia were the two most 
contentious subjects of the Conference. Australia is said to have 
demanded a tariff in frozen meat by the United Kingdom as the 
sine qua non of an agreement. The British delegation, on the other 
hand, are said to have been committed beforehand to “free meat,” 
and for various reasons. The Argentine and Denmark were too 
valuable customers to be antagonized and the British housewife 
is too vocal politically to permit such a direct increase in family 
budgets as meat taxes would certainly entail. Deadlock between 
Australia and the United Kingdom is said for a time to have 
ensued. The outcome is a compromise which saves the face of 
both parties and perhaps is pleasing to neither. 

While the Dominions have not published their tariff schedules, 
certain fundamental principles of the Agreements have been made 
public, notably the provisions in the Agreements with Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, providing for fair competition for 
United Kingdom products in the markets of these Dominions as 
against local products. The Canada-United Kingdom Agreement, 
which is typical, stipulates (articles 10 and 11) that: 


His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake that protection by 
tariffs shall be afforded against United Kingdom products only to those 
industries which are reasonably assured of sound opportunities of success. 

His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertake that during the 
currency of this agreement the tariff shall be based on the principle that 
protective duties shall not exceed such a level as will give United King- 
dom producers full opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of 
the relative cost of economical and efficient production, provided that in 
the application of such principle special consideration shall be given to the 
case of industries not fully established. 


The Canadian Treaty goes furthest in specifying the means of ful- 
filment. The Canadian Government is to appoint a Tariff Board, 
to which shall be referred any requests from the Government of 
the United Kingdom for a review of particular items in accord- 
ance with the aforesaid principles, and before which United King- 
dom producers shall have the right to appear. The Canadian 
Government undertakes further to recommend Parliament to 
revise the tariff in accordance with the findings of the Tariff 
Board, and it agrees that no existing duty against United Kingdom 
products shall be increased except after a review by the Tariff 
Board and in accordance with its findings. 

These concessions are certainly the widest departure from 
fiscal autonomy in the history of the British Commonwealth. But, 
admirable as may be the sentiments expressed therein, it is difficult 
to see how the principles can be administered to the satisfaction of 
both parties. The great difficulty is their lack of definiteness. 
What, for example, is meant by “reasonably assured of sound 
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lost opportunities of success,” or “full Opportunity of reasonable com- 
ave petition on the basis of the relative cost of economical and efficient 
the production,” or “industries not fully established.” It would per- 
her haps be an achievement to obtain any two lawyers or any two 
a,” economists who would agree on the meaning of any of these 
too phrases. How, then, can a tariff board, selected by a government 
ife traditionally high tariff, be expected to give findings satisfactory to 
ily a country traditionally free trade? With the best will on both 
en sides, the administration of these principles offers grave chances 
ve of disagreement. 

of The United Kingdom-Canada Agreement provides another 


unique feature. Article 21 states: 


This agreement is made on the express condition that, if either Gov- 


de ernment is satisfied that any preferences hereby granted in respect of any 
la, particular class of commodities are likely to be frustrated in whole or in 
or part by reason of the creation or maintenance, directly or indirectly, of 


prices for such class of commodities through state action on the part of any 
foreign country, that Government hereby declares that it will exercise the 
powers which it now has or will hereafter take to prohibit the entry from 
such foreign country, directly or indirectly, of such commodities into its 
country for such time as may be necessary to make effective and to 
maintain the preferences hereby granted. 


As is well known, the Canadian Government demanded of Great 
Britain an embargo against, or at least strict control of, imports 
from Russia. This article is the final result. Canada and Russia 
have been competitors in the British market, particularly in wheat 
and lumber, and there was very real apprehension in Canada that 
Russian “dumping” might offset any advantages gained under pref- 
erences. And it must be confessed there is a certain religious fervor 
- among some classes in Canada against all things Russian. While 
, at the opening of the Conference Canada received support from 
Australia and New Zealand for action against Russia, only Can- 
; _ ada appears to have stuck to the point to the end. The United/ 
. Kingdom, with a trade agreement with Russia to provide credits 
for the purchase of British goods, and with the prospect before 
her of a potential market of two hundred millions of people eager 
to purchase production goods such as electrical equipment, could 
plainly not afford to throw Russia over for a few extra items in the 
Canadian preferential tariff. The compromise reached is singu- 
larly indefinite and unsatisfactory. It apparently leaves to the Gov- 
ernment which has granted the preferences to say whether the 
| ‘ preferences are being “frustrated” (whatever that means) by the 
. “state action” of any foreign country. Further, how much effect 
: upon prices would constitute “frustration” of the preferential 
7 system? No country is named, the term used—‘state action’—is 
4 broad enough to cover almost any action to aid exports on the part 
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of a foreign government which has the effect of “frustrating” the 
preferential system, and the meaning of the article is thus doubtful! 
and its potentialities as a source of misunderstanding between the 
parties grave. 


Currency and Monetary Policy 


Long before the Conference met it was seen that to deal with 
tariffs alone would be futile, since falling prices and fluctuating 
exchanges might seriously affect the working of any tariff agree- 
ment. The calamitous fall in prices since 1929 would alone have 
crippled intra-Empire trade. One problem is the difference in 
wholesale prices of primary products and manufactured goods. 
In 1928 a farmer on the Canadian prairie might buy a binder with 
approximately 190 bushels of wheat, while in 1932 it would 
require over 500 bushels to buy the same binder. Meantime the 
farmers’ fixed or semi-fixed costs have not fallen appreciably. The 
same considerations apply to the Australian sheep rancher, the 
cattleman of the South African veldt, the dairy farmers of New 
Zealand and the Irish Free State, and to the Indian peasant. 
None can buy as much goods as he could three years ago, whether 
the goods are manufactured in his own Dominion or in Great 
Britain or in the outside world. He is indeed less able to pur- 
chase goods from such outside countries as enjoy a currency 
higher in international exchange value than that of his own 
country, since the difference in exchange is tacked on, generally 
speaking, to the purchase price. 


The plight of his particular Dominion is as bad or worse. Al!" 


the Dominions are debtor countries. For the purposes of inter- 
national exchange it makes little difference whether the money 
has been borrowed by governments or by private individuals, since 
in any case the great bulk can only be paid in goods. Govern- 
ments everywhere have been faced with falling incomes and often 
with growing costs because of the burden of unemployment. 
Added to this is the catastrophic fall in export trade, which has 
made it extremely difficult to establish sufficient credit abroad to 
pay interest or capital falling due. Nor is it now possible to 
borrow abroad to meet maturing payments, as in the easy years 
before the deluge. It was this difficulty which drove all the 
Empire except South Africa off gold in 1931. In addition, 
partly to protect falling exchange rates and partly to protect in- 
dustry within the Dominion against unfair competition from 
countries with currencies still further depreciated, Canada and 
Australia resorted to ingenious tariff devices in order to limit 
imports, and Australia, the Free State, New Zealand and Canada 
have resorted to bonuses on exports. Bankruptcy and repudiation 
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have been averted throughout the Empire, though by a narrow 
margin in Australia. Yet the decline in exchange values of Em- 
pire currencies was not stopped at equal levels, and exchanges 
continued to fluctuate with every financial breeze that blew. Intra- 
Empire trade could not flow freely under such adverse conditions. 

Hence the question of currency found an important place on 
the agenda paper of the Conference. Two questions very in- 
timately related were involved, that of stabilizing exchange, and 
that of raising the general price level. 

Nostrums were plentiful. Silver had its votaries, as had a new 
currency based on commodity values. There was much pressure 
for an imperial bahk of settlements, or even an imperial central 
bank, while on the outskirts hung printing press financiers. From 
the outset of the Conference official opinion on the part of the 
Dominions and India had narrowed down to demanding from 
Great Britain a clear enunciation of monetary policy as the most 
practical expedient. Without Great Britain, no concerted action 
would have any value. And as the creditor of the whole Empire, 
and one of the two great exchange marts of the world her voice 
would carry weight outside as well as within the Empire. Yet 
the British Government with the safety of “The City” on its con- 
science could scarcely be expected to make any rash or radical 
promises, even in confidence, and the report finally agreed on re- 
presents the maximum length to which Great Britain could be 
pushed. 

The Conference agreed that the “evil of falling prices must 
be attacked by Government and individual action in all its causes 
whether political, economic, financial, or monetary.” It recog- 
nized that international action was necessary for proper treat- 
ment, and that monetary action alone was not sufficient, though it 
might have an important influence. Here the Conference took 
note of the following statement of policy by the United Kingdom, 
the most definite it has yet made since the collapse of international 
exchange in 1931. It agreed that: 


His Majesty’s Government nevertheless recognise that an ample supply 
of short-term money at low rates may have a valuable influence, and 
they are confident that the efforts which have successfully brought about 
the present favourable monetary conditions can and will, unless unfore- 
seen difficulties arise, be continued. (Italics added.) 


Recommending Governments represented at the Conference to 
follow monetary policies in conformity with that of the United 
Kingdom, the Conference further stated: 

In the monetary sphere the primary line of action towards a rise in 


prices should be the creation and maintenance, within the limits of sound 
finance, of such conditions as will assist the revival of enterprise and 
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trade. Among these conditions are low rates of interest and an abundance 
of short-term money. . .. At the same time it is necessary that these 
favorable monetary conditions be achieved, not by inflationary creation 
of additional means of payment to finance public expenditures, but by an 
orderly monetary policy, safeguarded if the necessity should arise, by such 
steps as will restrain and circumscribe the scope of violent speculative 
movements in commodities and securities. (Italics added.) 


The significance of these statements will be at once apparent 
to any one familiar with monetary problems. The British group 
of States has definitely rejected such short cuts as the printing 
press. Indirectly it has frowned upon direct action for raising 
prices such as guaranteed prices, or bonuses, or restricting pro. 
duction. Though the British Government suggested broadly tha: 
restriction of exports was one means available to the Dominions, 
the Conference as a whole refused to approve of it. Instead, the 
British group of states have given their approval to a policy of 
encouraging private enterprise by the expansion of credit facilities 
by “cheap” and “abundant” money. A disheartened and weak 
ened capitalistic order is to be revived, not by a radical operation 
or by artificial respiration, but by an old stimulant—enlarged 
credit facilities. 


AS respects stabilizing exchange the Conference was even more 

conservative. Recognizing the value of a stable exchange 
over as wide an area as possible, it gave its approval to the method 
adopted by the United Kingdom of “pegging” sterling with refer- 
ence to gold. Yet the Conference agreed that the only real solu- 
tion is to be found in a rise in the general price level. 

Finally, as respects a monetary standard, it was recognized that 
only a world standard would be satisfactory, though this could 
only be created by international action. Thus indirectly the 
Conference repudiated the idea of an Empire standard. It recog- 
nized, however, that there were certain conditions precedent to 
the re-adoption of a world standard, the most important of 
which were: 

A rise in the general level of commodity prices in the various countries 


to a height more in keeping with the level of costs, including the burden 
of debt and other fixed or semi-fixed charges: 


and 


An adjustment of the factors, political, economic, financial and mone- 
tary, which have caused the breakdown of the gold standard in many 
countries, and which, if not adjusted, would inevitably lead to another 
breakdown of whatever international standard may be adopted. 


As to the specific standard ultimately to be adopted, the Con- 
ference was non-committal. Gold, however, found most favor 
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from Governments, if not from all individual members of the 
Committee. South Africa strongly supported gold as the most 
satisfactory standard yet achieved, and Canada and the United 
Kingdom acquiesced. Yet all countries off gold recognized the 
impossibility of an early return or of determining as yet the level 
at which stabilization with gold should be achieved. The key to 
the question is, of course, the trend of prices. 

Considered by itself and without relation to the trend of 
events outside the Empire, this phase of the Conference reports 
would not be of great significance. But it comes midway between 
{Lausanne and the World Conference to be called shortly in 
Geneva or London. Moreover, it has a close relation to the in- 
ternal monetary policy of the United States. The methods ap- 
proved by the Conference are directly in line with those already 
adopted by the United States, though the United States has gone 
further in providing direct relief for private business. The com- 
ing world conference may thus find the United States and the 
British Empire group able and ready to give a joint lead to the 
rest of the world in the revival of trade. 


Trade Relations With Foreign Countries 


This phase of the work of the conference was reduced largely 
to a consideration of most-favored-nation agreements and re- 
gional tariff or preferential agreements. In the first place the 
Conference resolved that most-favored-nation agreements made 
by any member of the Commonwealth with a foreign nation 
should not be permitted to interfere with the preferential agree- 
ments made at this conference or with future preferential agree- 
ments. In the second place it decided that when foreign nations 
entered into regional tariff or preferential agreements among 
themselves they should not be permitted to override most- 
favored-nation agreements which they had with any member of 
the Commonwealth. How long the British Commonwealth of 
Nations will be able to continue this policy of considering tariff 
arrangements between its members as superior to most-favored- 
nation agreements, and of insisting at the same time that most- 
favored-nation agreements which any of its governments may 
enter with foreign nations are superior to any special arrange- 
ments which those foreign nations may wish to enter—in short, 
how long it can continue to have the cake of fiscal independence 
and eat it, too, remains to be seen. 


Customs Administration 


Customs administration is frequently as great a hindrance to 
trade as the amount of the tariff itself. This has been the case 
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in many countries since the collapse of international exchange, 
and the consequent uncertainty in the day-to-day values of foreign 
currency and the difficulties many countries have experienced jp 
protecting their currencies against disastrous fluctuations. In this 
respect Great Britain has been a sufferer at the hands of the 
Dominions, particularly of Canada, where ingenious methods of 
valuation for customs purposes have handicapped buyer and 
seller alike. The Conference, though attempting to put an end 
to such vexatious regulations, was compelled to content itself with 
recommending certain general principles which should govern 
tariff administration: 


(1) The avoidance of uncertainty as to the amount of duty which would 

be payable on the arrival of goods in the importing country: 
\ (2) The reduction of friction and delay to a minimum: 

(3) The provision of facilities for the expeditious and effective settlement 
of disputes relating to all matters affecting the application of the 
Customs Tariff; and that any measures which Customs Adminis- 
trations might take to safeguard themselves against evasion should 
be consistent with these principles. 


Economic Codéperation 


Hitherto secretarial functions between conferences have been 
largely performed, when at all, by British officials under the 
control of and paid by the British Government. If further steps 
are to be taken toward economic codperation, better facilities for 
continuous cooperation between the various units of the Empire 
are obviously essential. During the interval between Imperial 
Conferences it has been difficult to keep up the momentum gained 
in conference. Moreover, there are numerous technical problems 
which a political conference, as a conference dominated by 
politicians must inevitably be, cannot successfully handle. This 
has been particularly illustrated in the work of the League of 
Nations. Without the Secretariat, the League would be little 
more than the old Concert of Europe, and it is almost axiomatic 
that the more the League promotes codperation between its 
members the greater the need for a permanent Secretariat. The 
same considerations apply to the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. A permanent Secretariat has long been mooted. Yet the 
suspicion with which any permanent officials or Imperial institu- 
tions are viewed by the Dominions, especially by those which 
have but recently won their autonomy, make its constitution a 
particularly delicate problem. The conclusion arrived at by the 
Conference was simply to appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate and report within the next two years. Yet even this 
relatively innocuous resolution brought dissent from South Africa 
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and the Free State, both of which declared that it must not imply 
that they favored the setting up of any permanent secretariat. 

Other important though less spectacular conclusions on eco- 
nomic cooperation were: recommendations as respects the desir- 
ability and the policy of securing empire-wide standards for agri- 
cultural products and for industrial standardization; resolutions 
concerning the cooperation of industries in different parts of the 
Empire. While nothing definite was said about empire cartels 
it is understood that they were looked upon in many quarters with 
considerable favor. The working out of such policies is of course 
a matter of years, rather than of weeks, and a matter for private 
interests rather than for direct action by Governments. 

Thus has Ottawa begun the foundations of Imperial fiscal 
unity. Whether the Empire can proceed further on the lines 
begun at Ottawa, or whether it will be economically or politically 
unprofitable to do so, time alone will answer. The five-year 
agreements reached at Ottawa merely provide for an experimental 
period. Meantime the non-British world may congratulate itself 
that Ottawa did not go farther and that it has laid no very great 
additional burdens upon its trade. In the world interests of Great 
Britain the non-British world held a pledge which has not failed 
to protect its interests. 


Economics and Administrative Policy in the 


Dutch Indies 


By AMRY VANDENBOSCH 


"THE world-wide economic depression, felt with peculiar inten- 

sity in the Dutch East Indies, is causing a sharp shift in Dutch 
East Indian policy. Dutch East Indian administrative efficiency 
has evoked the admiration of the world. It is without equal in 
any tropical or semitropical country. But what has generally 
passed unnoticed is the great cost at which this efficiency was 
maintained. It has required a large and costly European per- 
sonnel, which even before the depression was becoming a heavy 
burden on East Indian finances. With the collapse of the western 
large-scale industries, the East Indies economic structure finds it 
impossible further to support the cost, and as a result the govern- 
ment is forced to adopt a policy of rapid Indonesianization of the 
government services. This new policy may bring a large number 
of other important consequences in its train. 

The economic structure of the East Indies makes it peculiarly 
sensitive to a world depression like the present. The East Indian 
exports consist largely of the products which suffered an appall- 
ing price decline, and it must be remembered that the East Indies 
is an important factor in world economy. It produces 90 per 
cent of the world’s quinine, 84 per cent of its pepper, 60 per cent 
of its sisal, 38 per cent of its rubber, 22 per cent of its tin, 10 per 
cent of its sugar, 7 per cent of its coffee, and about 3 per cent of 
its petroleum. More significant from the point of view of the 
effect on the East Indian budget of the great decline in prices of 
certain of these products, is the percentage which some of these 
exports form of the total exports of the country. Before the de- 
pression set in, rubber constituted about 25, sugar 21, petroleum 
10, tin 4% and coffee nearly 4 per cent in value of the total ex- 
ports of the Dutch East Indies. Now when the acute decline in 
the prices of these products, especially of rubber, sugar, tin and 
coffee is related to another important fact, namely, that the large- 
scale western enterprises, which produce for the export market, 
contributed 40 per cent of the East Indian public revenue, the 
effect on the East Indian income is apparent. The great decline 
in the prices of these commodities, as well as the general business 
depression, affected the East Indian public finances very keenly 
for another reason. The East Indian government owns and 
operates plantations, mines, railroads and other public utilities, 
and from these sources received over one-fifth of its public rev- 
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The ordinary receipts of the East Indian government declined 
from 521,813,000 florins* in 1928 to less than 300,000,000 florins 
in 1931, and this in spite of the fact that taxes were raised and 
salaries cut ten per cent. From the beginning of January 1929 to 
April 1932 the public debt of the East Indies increased 530,000,- 
000 florins. Nor do the prospects look bright for a balancing of 
the budget in 1933. The present sources of revenue are expected 
to yield about 280,000,000 florins, and new taxes are looked to for 
an additional 50,000,000 florins. It does not seem possible, with 
even the most drastic slashing of the budget, to balance income 
and expenditures for the fiscal year 1933, for the ordinary expendi- 
tures in 1931 were well over 500,000,000 florins. 

The relation between the budgetary difficulties and personnel 
policy can be seen from the fact that in 1931 the item for salaries 
was 174,400,000 florins, not including salaries in the government 
industries, plus another 25,000,000 florins for pensions and fur- 
loughs paid out in the Netherlands. These two items and the 
interest charge on the public debt of 1,500,000,000 florins, now 
consume all of the ordinary revenues of the government. By 
many it is held that through an extension and an intensification of 
administration a governmental structure has been built up which 
the economic bases of the country cannot indefinitely support. 
The government itself has come to a realization of this and has 
now adopted a policy of Indonesianization of the government 
service. 


WESTERN personnel costs in dependent backward countries 

run very high. They run high even when compared to per- 
sonnel costs in Western countries, because of extensive furloughs 
and earlier retirements than government servants receive at home, 
and are much higher still when compared to the low economic 
level of the tropical country in which they serve. The Dutch 
East Indian servants imported from Holland receive an eight 
months’ European furlough for every six years of service, and 
may retire after twenty years’ service at forty-five years of age. 
The costs of one European official consumes the incomes of hun- 
dreds of natives. If it were not for the strength added to the 
economic structure by western enterprises, East Indian society 
would have been unable to stand the burden. And now that 
western industries are in a state of collapse the gap between native 
economy and the costs of a western administrative system have 
become only too apparent. 

The East Indian salary scale is divided into three groups. 


There is first the so-called “‘A” scale, to which is attached a salary 


* A florin is worth forty cents in United States currency. 
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which is considered normal for indigenous East Indian society. 
A second scale, called the “B” scale, is for those who live at , 
higher standard, and who receive an intermediate salary. Lastly, 
there is the “C” scale, in which the salaries are high enough t 
attract trained persons from Europe. There are a large group 
of offices which, it is held, can be adequately filled only if services 
are paid for liberally enough to attract highly trained men from 
the Netherlands, since not enough persons are trained for these 
positions in the East Indies. Unofficially these scales were 
roughly designed for native, Eurasian and European personne] 
with their corresponding standards of living. In 1928 out of 3 
total of 8,305 persons paid according to the “C” scale only 189 
were natives, and 30 per cent of those paid according to the “B” 
scales were natives. Thus it will be seen that the higher positions 
were almost exclusively filled with imported Netherlanders. 

A comparison with the Philippines and India may be interest- 
ing and informing though not altogether fair. The Philippines 
are much further advanced socially and educationally than most 
of the East Indies, and India has a much higher percentage of 
highly developed, educated and experienced persons. In 1905 
there were 3,307 Americans in the Philippine service, 2,623 in 
1913, 582 in 1920, and 494 in 1929. The Philippines, be it re- 
membered, have an area of less than a sixth and a population of 
about a fifth of the East Indies. At the peak the United States 
imported, proportionately, far more personnel than did the Dutch, 
but a policy of rapid Philippinization was adopted by the Harri- 
son administration. In comparison to the population served, the 
Netherlands at present imports four times as many persons for 
the East Indian service as the United States does in the Philip- 
pines. In India, there were in 1930, according to the Simon 
Report, 5,250 civil servants in the superior services, of whom 
approximately 3,500 were British and the remainder Indian. 
Thus in proportion to the population governed, exclusive of the 
Indian States, the Dutch East Indian government imports about 
nine times as many civil servants as the Indian government. 


DIFFICULTY involved in the East Indian remuneration 

system is its so-called unification. All people in the same 
class of each scale receive the same salary regardless of their 
origin. Thus when Indonesians win positions in the “B” and 
“C” scales they receive salaries graded for Eurasians and Euro- 
peans respectively and hence receive salaries much above the 
level of native standards, and much higher than they would re- 
ceive for similar work in private industries. Now it seems absurd 
to pay Indonesians salaries high enough to attract personnel from 
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Europe, and to give them leaves of absences to Europe and pre- 
mature retirements, when they were born and trained in the 
East Indies. 

Former Governor General Idenburg long ago foresaw the 
difficulties which would arise under the unified system. He 
warned that it would tend to keep the salaries on a very high 
level, even after the natives began to qualify for the higher posi- 
tions, and that it must either impede the extension of indispensable 
governmental services or overburden the budget. The latter has 
happened. Had the government at intervals reclassified its groups 
within and between the scales, converting them to lower levels 
as rapidly as sufficiently trained natives could be recruited to fill 
all the positions in a group or class, it might have cut its salary 
budget considerably. Idenburg suggested establishing two salary 
scales, one which would be normal from the point of view of 
Indian society and one from the point of view of conditions in 
Holland, which latter would include the necessary costs of ex- 
patriation, European furloughs and early retirement, and to 
import personnel only when trained and experienced men for the 
position could not be found in the Indies. Idenburg’s proposal, 
if carried out, would cause bitterness among the Eurasians and 
the Indonesians both, as two persons holding identical positions 
would be paid vastly different salaries. 

The East Indian government has not yet announced which 
horn of the dilemma it is going to grasp, progressive conversion 
of classes to lower salary scales and the possible entire elimination 
of the “B” scale, or differential salaries based upon recruitment 
in Holland or the Indies. At present it is reducing personnel by 
forced earlier retirements, suspensions, and the cessation of re- 
cruiting. But ultimately Indonesianization must force a re- 
organization of the entire civil service system. 


WHat effect will this change in policy have? That it will 

have political consequences of the first importance cannot be 
doubted. As more and more of the leading positions are filled 
with Indonesians the more difficult it will become to deny Ido- 
nesians greater political control. The nationalist movement grows 
by what it feeds on, and with greater experience in high govern- 
mental positions the more effective will become its leadership. 
This may be influenced by another factor. Until now the large 
Eurasian population has been loyally Dutch. The Eurasians 
are legally and socially assimilated to the Dutch. The Eurasians 
have held a favored position over the natives and generally oc- 
cupied an intermediate position between natives and Europeans. 
But in recent years their position has suffered from increased com- 
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petition from the newly educated natives and the Chinese, and 
their present lot is often anything but enviable. They fear that 
Indonesianization of the service may undermine their position 
still more. They fear that they may be pushed back into the 
kampong (native quarter) and, though they are still loyal, the) 
are uneasy, and becoming bitter. They are demanding the right 
of land ownership, which is now denied them, since they are 
legally classified with the Europeans. This would help to im. 
prove their economic position, but the proposal is met with the 
universal opposition of the Indonesians. It is barely possible that 
in desperation the Eurasians may gradually shift to the nation- 
alists’ side, in which case the Netherlands would be deprived of 
the loyal support of a large section of East Indian society, which 
until now has been one of its main sources of strength. 

The new policy is certain to lower the standards of adminis- 
trative efficiency for some time to come. The European indus- 
tries will not complain about that now, since at present they 
welcome any measure which will lower taxes, but they may 
change their minds about this when business again improves. 
The remarkable economic development of the country, which 
is the glory of Dutch colonial administration, is largely to be 
ascribed to the resourcefulness and the ability of the Dutch 
colonial officials. They have attacked East Indian problems in a 
highly scientific spirit and with all the instruments which modern 
science has at its command. 

For the Dutch middle class Indonesianization will mean the 
loss of an important and lucrative employment outlet. At times 
the Netherlands could not supply all the personnel calls from 
the East Indian government, and has had to resort to recruitment 
in other European countries. Access to 7,200 fairly well paid 
positions, more nearly 10,000 when the prematurely pensioned 
civil servants are counted, is of no small importance to a country 
of less than eight million inhabitants. A large number of these 
ten thousand will now have to find employment elsewhere, just 
at a time when there is a surplus of university trained people. 

Indonesianization will also mean a lessening of the strength 
of the Dutch cultural influences in the Indies. The Netherlands 
has not engaged in cultural imperialism, as has the United States 
in the Philippines, for instance, and Dutch culture has not deeply 
penetrated Indian society. Dutch is used as a medium of instruc- 
tion only by exception, and the number of these schools will now 
probably be decreased, at any rate fewer Dutch teachers will be 
imported. Does Indonesianization constitute a threat to Dutch 
civilization in the East? 

These are among the many questions the Dutch are now anxi- 
ously asking themselves. 
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EpiTorIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the Pacific 
upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in any instance, 
as indicative of the editorial attitude of PactFic AFFAIRS. 


MILITARISM AND “LIBERALISM” 
From the People’s Tribune, Shanghai, September 1, 1932 


When on December 28 last the National Government, in pursuance of the 
newly adopted policy of resistance against foreign aggression, ordered General 
Chang Hsueh-liang to defend Chinchow at all costs against the Japanese invaders, 
his first action was to demand funds from the Government. In this he failed, and 
so his second action was to order, on December 30, the withdrawal of his troops 
from Chinchow, which, four days after the evacuation, fell to the Japanese without 
a shot. And with Chinchow disappeared also the last vestige of Chinese authority 
in the Three Eastern Provinces. 

It was thus, on the one hand, to prevent the situation in Jehol and Hopei from 
developing likewise, and, on the other hand, to vindicate the supremacy of 
civilian authority, that on August 6 last Mr. Wang Ching-wei submitted his 
resignation and called for the dismissal of the Young Deserter,* simultaneously 
bringing to light the circumstances which prompted him to take such action. For 
the past few months he had been urging the Northern military commanders, more 
especially General Chang Hsueh-liang, then Director of the Peiping Pacification 
Headquarters, to make the necessary preparations for defense against the immi- 
nent Japanese invasion of Jehol, but, true to color, their reply was only a renewed 
demand for funds. Thus after Chinchow came Chaoyang, and after Chaoyang 
came Nanling, and although the Japanese plan for the attack on Jehol had been 
known for the last two months, the Northern military leaders remained character- 
istically indifferent, the Young Deserter’s paper manifestoes and declarations not- 
withstanding. While thus the reptile press and subsidized news agencies, both 
Chinese and foreign, are claiming for the Young Deserter the credit for the recent 
successes of the loyalist Volunteers in Southern Manchuria, General Tang Yu-lin, 
his henchman in charge of Jehol, is doing his utmost to harass their activities, to 
the extent of issuing a warrant for the arrest of Mr. Chu Chi-ching, a member of 
the Kuomintang Central Executive Committee, who has been particularly active in 
organizing, and collecting funds for, the Volunteer Movement in Manchuria 
against the Japanese. 

True to their declaration at the meeting of the Central Political Council on 
July 21 last—to the effect that they would resign en bloc should the military 
authorities fail to put up an effective resistance against the Japanese brigands— 
and supporting the head of the Government of the day in his stand against preda- 
tory militarism, the members of the Executive Yuan, headed by Vice-President 
T. V. Soong, a few days after, thus also submitted their resignations, declaring 
that they would continue in office only with Mr. Wang’s return to Nanking. 
Thus for the first time in China’s modern history is a leading militarist forced into 
retirement without the arbitrament of war or the threat of force. For the first 
time also the head of the Government has received the unanimous support not only 
of his civilian colleagues, but also of the other political factions in the South, not 
to speak of the politically minded masses generally who have for a long time been 
clamoring for the trial and punishment of the Young Deserter. 


*A new paraphrase of the “Young Marshal’s” popular pseudonym.—EpiTor’s Nore. 
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But while informed Chinese political opinion is solidly behind Mr. Wang’s 
demand for the reorganization of the personnel of the Peiping Pacification Head- 
quarters and his stand against predatory militarism, the reptile press, in line with 
their policy of accepting as gospel truth every possible rumor detrimental to the 
forces of democracy, of suppressing and distorting facts unfavorable to their po- 
litical interests, are furiously denouncing Mr. Wang for taking the very step 
they have on occasion even themselves suggested. ‘There should be a time for 
liberal thinkers to rally to Mr. Wang’s struggle for civil rule, but that time 
is not come.” ... 

The reorganization of the Peiping Pacification Headquarters into the Pei- 
ping Branch of the Central Military Affairs Commission may not be an abso- 
lutely satisfactory solution in that it brings about a divided responsibility, but 
it has this in its favor that it deprives of official responsibility the individual to 
whom the sense of responsibility is entirely alien—whatever his other virtues— 
and that the ultimate responsibility for affairs in the North is no longer du- 
bious. To ignore this and the fact that it was only Mr. Wang’s vigorous op- 
position and resignation that effected the handing over of military affairs in 
North China to the control of the Central Military Affairs Commission—an- 
other step towards national unification—and to invent all kinds of reasons why 
an irresponsible drug-addict should not be dismissed or allowed to resign, is to 
prostitute the functions of political journalism. 

And the time has come for those who call themselves liberal thinkers to 
choose whether to support those who struggle for the supremacy of civilian au- 
thority over the military or whether openly and frankly to ally themselves with 
the forces of reaction and predatory militarism, whether to be honest with 
themselves and the public they profess to serve or whether to go the way of the 
common prostitute and sell themselves to the highest bidder. 


THE Mysterious CHINESE 
From the Seamen’s Journal, San Francisco, September 1, 1932 


United States census statistics of 1930 just released for publication, show 
the number of residents of Chinese “race” in continental United States to be 
74,954. The overwhelming majority of these Chinese residents, namely 59%, 
or 44,986, were foreign born. 

The United States has had a Chinese Exclusion Act since 1882. For fifty 
years Chinese, with a few specified exceptions, such as ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, merchants and travelers, have been rigidly excluded, but the record seems 
to indicate that the wily Chinese have devious ways of getting around the ex- 
clusion barrier. It seems mysterious, but the fact stares us in the face that they 
do come, and come to stay! 

Japanese exclusion, in a modified form, did not take effect until 1907, twen- 
ty-five years after the Chinese Exclusion Act was passed. Considering this fact, 
it is reasonable to assume that the foreign-born residents in continental United 
States of Japanese ‘“‘race” should be proportionately much more numerous than 
their Chinese brothers. But such is not the case. The total number of resi- 
dents in continental United States of Japanese race (1930 census) was 138,834. 
Of this number 70,477, or a fraction more than 50%, were foreign born. 

If we contrast the percentage of Japanese foreign born with the Chinese 
foreign born percentage, the mystery becomes deeper. 

The Chinese, who have not been able to come into the country for fifty years, 
are 59% foreign born. 

The Japanese, who have been denied admission to continental United States 
for twenty-five years, have only 50% foreign born. 

Draw your own conclusions! 
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EMIGRANTS TO MANCHURIA 
From the Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, August 11, 1932 


Japan’s particularly close and friendly relations with Manchukuo, especially 
since the founding of the new state, places the Empire in a position, duty-bound, 
to help promote the general welfare of the country. It is proper, consequently, 
that our people should emigrate to Manchukuo, where it has declared to the 
world that everybody will be welcomed to pursue any legitimate business. 

We do not understand, however, that the plans broached today by officials 
concerned are all of the so-called mass emigration. We are not opposed to the 
mass emigration itself, but this scheme calls for an enormous expenditure to 
begin with. Unless carried out with utmost care and consideration, it is in 
great danger of proving a failure. 

We have had many bitter experiences with mass emigration to Taiwan. Re- 
peated attempts were made under different Governors-General but they have all 
run counter to the expected result. It would be necessary to reserve certain areas 
for our mass emigration in the future, but to hasten the plan before preparations 
are matured would only be repeating our sad experiences of the past. We 
should look nearer home for a plan of more practical application. 

What is most needed at present with the proposed emigration to Manchu- 
kuo is the readjustment of our sea highway. Draw an arc with a radius of 
about 480 miles to the east, with the port in North Chosen where the Kirin- 
Kainei railway line will terminate as the center. The arc will include all ports 
on the Japan Sea coast. If a ferry system, such as we have between Shimono- 
seki and Fusan, were started between the Chosenese port and one of those on 
the Japan Sea coast, it would bring this country much closer to Manchukuo. 

In the matter of transportation facilities, Japan is far from Manchukuo: 
the way from Shimonoseki via Fusan, then traversing the peninsula by rail to 
Mukden and Hsinking, is a tedious journey, which fact has a vital bearing, 
materially and morally, upon the Japanese emigrants. ‘This ferry system across 
the Japan Sea would reduce the distance between Japan and Manchukuo, both 
sides deriving the benefits accruing from the lower cost of transportation. 

Improved transportation would thus not only benefit mutual trade relations 
but encourage Japanese emigration to where they are most welcome. It is ab- 
surd to think only of mass emigration. A better way is nearer at hand. Look 
at the Japan Sea. 

JAPAN’s CHALLENGE 


From the Nation, New York, September 7, 1932 


Japan has challenged the new Stimson peace doctrine. Through Foreign 
Minister Uchida, Japan has given notice that it intends to approve the new ter- 
ritorial arrangement in Manchuria, that is to say, it intends to recognize the 
“independent” government of Manchukuo. Everyone knows that this  sup- 
posedly independent state is the creature of Japanese militarism; all neutral ob- 
servers are agreed that Manchukuo would automatically pass out of existence 
with the withdrawal of Japanese military support. Even ignoring the prece- 
dent Japan established in Korea, it is hardly enough for Count Uchida to say 
that Japan is not “seeking to annex Manchuria or otherwise satisfy her thirst 
for land.” The fact remains that in violation of the Washington treaties and 
the Kellogg Pact the Japanese have by force of arms set up a puppet govern- 
ment in a section of Asia which the United States, Great Britain, and other 
Powers have long considered an integral part of China. It was just such a par- 
tition of China that the Washington treaties were designed to prevent. Secre- 
tary Stimson has three times declared that the United States will never recog- 
nize any territorial or other arrangement arrived at in violation of these treaties 
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or the Kellogg Pact. The test of this policy will come when Japan formal), 
acknowledges the existence of an independent Manchurian government, which 
it has itself created. 

Obviously a challenge of this nature must be met, if the peace treaties are 
to survive. But it cannot be met by resort to war, for that would defeat the 
very purpose of the Stimson doctrine. It can only be met by the pressure of 
world opinion united against treaty violators. The United States has put for- 
ward a practical and just method of dealing with this situation, but some of the 
great European Powers, notably England and France, remain ominously silent, 
True, their delegates in the League Assembly did join with the representatives 
from forty-eight other nations in approving a resolution indorsing the Stimson 
doctrine, but neither Downing Street nor the Quai d’Orsay has to date pub- 
licly declared that it would support the State Department in refusing to give 
international sanction to Japanese gains in Manchuria. Nor has either sug- 
gested any other way of dealing with this violation. There is reason to be- 
lieve that the continued silence of France and England has really encouraged 
Japan to take a determined stand against the Stimson doctrine. 


Back AGAIN ? 
From the North-China Herald (British), Shanghai, August 17, 1932 


General Chiang Kai-shek yesterday became the Government of China. 
Whether that outcome of the resignation of all his colleagues will develop the 
idea of a dictatorship or encourage him to form a new administration more 
definitely attuned to his special policy remains to be seen. As was pointed out 
on Monday, the basic factor in the crisis is the divergence of view between Mr. 
Wang Ching-wei and General Chiang Kai-shek. The former has pressed for 
a policy of decentralization, over and above the tolerant policy approved by Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Wang Ching-wei has also the belief that, by adopt- 
ing an aggressive attitude towards Japan and endeavoring to mobilize public 
opinion on those lines, he is facilitating the arrival of the position in which the 
military commanders are the instruments of Kuomintang policy rather than the 
indispensable agents of the Chinese Government. In addition the loss of Man- 
churia has embittered a vocal section of the intelligentsia against General Chang 
Hsueh-liang. Of that feeling Mr. Wang Ching-wei has been a recognized ex- 
ponent. The clash between the President of the Executive Yuan and the chief 
military leader has been constant of late. It has now reached its climax. Resig- 
nations are not necessarily permanent events. The rift may be closed by a gen- 
eral withdrawal and the Government proceed as before. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the chances of this are not as great as might have been expected a daj 
or two ago. 

There can be no doubt that for the Chinese Government to adopt measures 
which could be construed as a direct challenge to Japan in the North would be 
fatal. Moreover, with the Lytton Report on the eve of presentation, such a 
course would destroy much of the case which China has sought to make before 
the League of Nations. Whatever may be the shortcomings of the Young 
Marshal in the eyes of Chinese critics remote from the Great Wall, there can 
be little doubt that he has done wisely in refusing to embark on a military cam- 
paign against the Japanese. ‘The report that he was intending such a course 
was published yesterday. It must be regarded as having emanated by some mis- 
understanding from the excited political atmosphere of the moment. General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s known conviction of the advisability of leaving the ground 
clear for possible diplomatic approach to Japan is believed to have strongly in- 
fluenced the military leaders of the North, in coming to their decision to remain 
on the strict defensive. No one knows better than the soldier what are his 
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chances in attempting to deliver an attack with inferior equipment on an army 
which is organized on modern lines. Moreover General Chiang Kai-shek is 
alive to the importance of concentrating on the internal menace to China’s se- 
curity. If he were able to command the resources to assure complete success 
there and in bringing some strength and efficiency into the administration over 
such areas as Nanking can reasonably expect to control he would be doing more 
for China than by any flamboyant defiance to Japan. 

The moves on the political chessboard at the moment are so numerous that 
final conclusions cannot possibly be reached. It must be said that the crisis ac- 
cords closely with the uncertain conditions which have prevailed ever since the 
alliance between Mr. Wang Ching-wei and the Chiang Kai-shek group was 
made. ‘The financial difficulties have multiplied themselves, in spite of the vari- 
ous resolutions for their conquest made from time to time by the Finance Min- 
ister. Events have been too strong for him. They cannot be made to bear the 
whole blame. A Government which has only a superficial unity and cannot 
therefore take in both its hands the courage needed to lead a country in the 
hour of financial or political distress is handicapped by its own failings. It is 
not possible even to be very hopeful that the present opportunity of reforming the 
administration can be seized with much prospect of improvement. ‘The same 
weaknesses which have dogged the predecessors of the Government now in disso- 
lution are still visible and no antidote to them can be discerned. Once more 
the only stable factor is the remarkable resistance of the Chinese people to the 
vicissitudes of nature and politics. If the idea of a dictatorship were to bear 
fruit once again it would achieve salvation for the country only if it confined its 
energies to the regeneration of the internal situation and firmly eschewed ad- 
ventures leading further afield. Men are available with full knowledge of this 
important principle. Whether they can be induced to come to the aid of Gen- 
eral Chiang Kai-shek in the task of reorganization remains to be seen. Whether, 
indeed, they can give effect to their convictions is also doubtful. But the im- 
portant question first to be determined is whether General Chiang Kai-shek is 
able, in this new crisis, to create a new Government on lines of stability and as- 
sured of substantial support. 


OTTAWA AND THE TARIFF FALLACY 
From the New Republic, New York, August 31, 1932 


At the Ottawa Conference it was proved that the ambitious project to turn 
the British Commonwealth of Nations into a self-sustaining economic unit is 
impossible. The participants, indeed, disavowed this project before they began, 
yet no auspices more favorable to the tendency can be imagined than the Na- 
tional Government of Great Britain and the Conservative Cabinet in Canada. 
When the difficulties of adjusting all the interests involved were actually faced, 
much less was done even than the several delegations had hoped for. Though 
certain preferential tariffs and other reciprocal arrangements were agreed upon, 
it is doubtful whether any party will really profit. To the extent that Canadian 
wheat is substituted for United States wheat in the British market, for instance, 
our wheat will be forced upon the rest of the world market, thus depressing the 
price at which the bulk of Canadian wheat is sold. And though the agreements 
may somewhat increase the cost of living for British workers, it is uncertain 
whether they will receive any compensating gain in employment through con- 
cessions in the Dominion markets for British manufactured goods. Some ex- 
purts from the United States will be shut out of Canada—we shall probably 
lose somewhat less than $50,000,000 in trade. But we ourselves destroyed much 
more than that amount of Canadian trade by passing the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 
Once more it is demonstrated that the world cannot become richer by inter- 
posing barriers against the exchange of goods. 
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THE OtTTawa DILEMMA 
From the Economist, London, August 13, 1932 


From one aspect it is unfortunate that, as in previous Imperial Confer. 
ences, the major efforts of the delegates, and all the publicity, have been con. 
centrated upon the tariff problem. For quite outside the scope of that problem 
much good Imperial work is waiting to be done, in such directions as the es- 
tablishment of machinery for closer and more continuous contact and the bet- 
ter diffusion of trade information. From another point of view the concen- 
tration upon the fiscal issue has been salutary. The Empire has at least had 
certain unreal and dangerous visions shattered. An object lesson has been 
given in the inherent difficulties of grandiose schemes of wholesale trade diver- 
sion. It has been demonstrated that the recent Dominion policy of establish- 
ing secondary industries, while it has not changed the fact that any real scheme 
of Imperial Preference demands food duties in Britain, has complicated the 
problem of Dominion concessions on large ranges of industrial imports. The 
old myth, that the Mother Country has done little in response to the Prefer- 
ential favors accorded to her by the Dominions, has been exploded once for 
all; as has also the British platform slogan that, when once Britain had adopted 
Protection, the path to Imperial trade codperation would be smooth and easy. 
At least some classes of primary producers in the Dominions have awakened to 
the fact that differential fiscal schemes have their dangers as well as their at 
tractions. Whatever may happen, Ottawa will not have been quite in vain 
if it has served to shine the limelight upon these awkward facts, and so to 
permit the Empire and the world to gain a more realistic perspective of their 
trade problems. 

THE Outcome AT Ottawa 


From the Times, London, August 16, 1932 


The broad results of the Conference . . . represent a very remarkable achieve- 
ment. So at least it must seem to those whose expectations beforehand were 
sanest and who have watched with some trepidation the successive perils of a 
most formidable task. In the nature of things the results could never have 
been spectacular. ‘They are not to be summarized in a slogan. To put them 
in their baldest and most prosaic form, they will be found to consist of a series 
of provisional agreements, some bilateral, some multilateral, for the extension of 
various lines of trade between the countries of the Empire, with a prevailing 
tendency to do this by “preferring” where possible, so far as Great Britain 
is concerned, to take the natural products of the Dominions, and, so far as the 
Dominions are concerned, by lowering the present tariffs against British exports. 
There is nothing to suggest that they will involve any sacrifice on either side 
of these agreements which is even comparable with their advantages. The es- 
sence of them is that in bulk they will mean a considerable—sometimes a very 
large—increase of commerce between that great group of countries which are 
best equipped by tradition and common ties to do business with one another. 
And this increase will continue to grow. The course has been set in the right 
direction. . . . 

The supreme merit of this Conference, a greater merit than any previous 
conference of the kind has ever earned, is that it has steadily refused to be di- 
verted by phrases from grappling with the facts. For that reason alone its out- 
come is incomparably more important than is likely to appear from any numer- 
ical calculation of immediate trade advantages. These delegates of the Em- 
pire—our own among the rest—have been undergoing a period of intensive and 
collective education such as has never been imposed upon them before; and a 
good many hard-shelled prejudices and a great deal of loose thinking have gone 
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by the board in the process. That is true not merely of the trade arrangements, 
which inevitably loomed largest, but also of the shorter and far more harmoni- 
ous discussions of the monetary problem, which rapidly found common ground 
and paved it towards the World Economic Conference. Here again the cranks 
and the theorists were very quickly brushed aside. In every sphere alike the 
work of practical education was going forward. It would almost be true to 
say that Ottawa would have been well worth while if it had resulted in noth- 
ing more tangible than the graduation of so large and influential a body of states- 
men in the fundamentals of Imperial economics. ‘The tangible results are there, 
of course, as well, and they are results which are likely to become steadily bet- 
ter. But they are there, and they will grow, just because they are based on 
this new first-hand perspective that we have all acquired of our relations with 
one another and with the rest of the world. There will be no room in our 
future dealings for misunderstanding and meaningless sentiment and_ ultimate 
disillusionment. The Empire is infinitely stronger for the frankness of the Con- 
ference, and the whole world will profit from its recognition of realities. . . 


Does Lytron IGNoRE MANCHUKUO? 
From the Osaka Mainichi, August 23, 1932 


As the final report of the Lytton Commission nears completion, surmises are 
being made in different countries as to its character. Opinions expressed in Europe 
agree that the attitude of the Commission expressed in the report will on the whole 
be unfavourable to Japan. The predictions may prove true, but we are optimists 
and refuse to take such gloomy forecasts seriously, at least in the present con- 
nection. 

It is well known that the Lytton Commission has not investigated what it was 
authorized to, namely, Manchuria under the Chinese war lords. At the time the 
Commission was created, there did exist such object of investigation, but by the 
time it reached the spot it had disappeared. In its place there had come into being 
something which it had never anticipated—the independent State of Manchuria. 

Naturally, the Lytton Commission did all it could to ignore the new state of 
affairs and to see Manchuria as it would have been at the time the group was 
appointed in Geneva. From this fact it is easy to imagine that in its final report 
the Commission will not attach much importance to the birth of Manchukuo, or 
they might even ignore it, treating Manchuria as if it was still a territory of China. 

Such a viewpoint, if actually presented by the Commission, would certainly 
complicate the discussion of the Manchurian question in the next Assembly of the 
League of Nations. It may be in anticipation of such eventuality that the European 
opinions regard the final report to be contrary to Japan’s interests. In such event, 
however, it is not only contrary to Japan’s interest, but to the interests of the world 
at large, since it will only retard the restoration of peace and prosperity in the 
Far East. 

Several months have already elapsed since Manchukuo proclaimed its inde- 
pendence. These months were eventful ones for the newly born State, but, thanks 
to Japan’s unremitting assistance, it continued to grow. Japan, on her part, is 
determined to do all in her power to foster the development of the new nation, 
because in it alone she sees the possibility of lasting peace in the Orient. 

To recognize this great fact and report it correctly to the League is, in our 
opinion, an important task of the Enquiry Commission. It is not necessary for the 
Commission to insist upon reporting about Manchuria as a part of China; it is 
much more important to report Manchukuo’s healthy growth and Japan’s strong 
determination to make it a powerful factor of peace in Asia. A report on Man- 
churia which fails to ascribe due importance to these great facts would not deserve 
serious attention. 
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Japan’s attitude toward Manchuria being firmly fixed, it cannot be shaken 
views embodied in the report or by the attitude of the nations in the <« 

assembly. That European critic grasps this circumstance well who wrote: “Ja 
will never withdraw from Manchuria, no matter what is said in the Lytton re 


or in any other report; it is therefore unwise to irritate her by attempting to exer; 


pressure upon her, pressure that cannot work.” 

Nevertheless, Japan is eager to avoid annoying her friendly associates 
she cannot help it. That, in fact, is the reason why Japan in the past took s 
trouble to clarify the situation in the League. Hence she is eager likewise to | 
the Commission recognize the justice of Japan’s move and pave the way for f1 
discussion in the coming assembly. 


Text oF MANCHURIA RECOGNITION PROTOCOL 
From the Nippu Jiji, Honolulu, September 15, 1932 


Wuereas, the Government of Japan recognizes the fait accompli ot the 
pendence of Manchuria as a nation which was established according to the free \ 
of the people of the Manchukuo; and 

Wuereas, the Manchukuo has declared to respect all international obligatio: 
stipulated between the Republic of China and the Powers as regards those deen 
applicable to Manchuria; 

THEREFORE, the Government of Japan and the Government of the Manchuk 


hereby enter into the following agreement to eternally strengthen the bonds o: 


friendly propinquity between Japan and Manchuria, to mutually respect 
territorial rights of each other and to guarantee the peace of the Orient: 

Article I. As long as Japan and Manchuria do not enter into separate treaties 
henceforward Manchuria shall recognize and respect all rights and interests acquired 
by Japan and by the subjects of Japan within the limits of the State of Manchuria 
by virtue of existing treaties and agreements between Japan and China, othe: 
agreements and also public and private contracts. 

Article II]. Japan and Manchuria, recognizing the fact that all menaces t 
the territory and safety of one of the signatory nations to the treaty will constitut 
at the same time threats to the peace and order and exisence of the other signatory 
nation, hereby agree to act in concert for the defense of each nation. For this pur 
pose, it is agreed that the necessary strength of the Japanese army shall be stationed 
within the limits of Manchuria. 

This protocol shall take effect on the date it is signed. Four copies of this 
protocol, two in Japanese and two in Chinese classical languages, shall be drawn up. 
In the event of there being any doubts as to the meaning or any differences 0: 
ineaning between the Japanese and Chinese classical texts, the Japanese text shal! 
be authoritative. 

As witnesses thereof, the signers to this protocol shall be those representatives of 
each nation who have been properly delegated by their governments to affix their 
signatures and seals to this agreement. 

Done at Hsinking, this fifteenth day of September, the seventh year of t! 
Showa era or this fifteenth day of September, the first year of the Daido era. 

(Signed) NOBUYOSHI MUTO, 
Ambassador Extraordinary of Japan. 

(Signed) CHENG HSIAO-HSU, 
Premier of the Cabinet of Manchukuo. 


WILL THE Powers Eat THEIR Worps? 
From the New Statesman and Nation, New York, September 3, 1932 


Count Uchida’s latest utterances leave no room for doubt about the situation 
that will confront the world when the Lytton Commission issues its report on 
the Manchurian situation. The Japanese position is simple. If the Lytton 
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Commission report, which is expected in about three weeks’ time, favors not the 
recognition of the puppet State of Manchukuo but the establishment of a genu- 
inely international administration of the Chinese territory of Manchuria, the 
Powers at Geneva will have to choose between eating their own words and 
repudiating their own Commission on the one hand and risking the withdrawal 
of Japan from the League on the other. Count Uchida’s own phrase is that 
unless the Manchurian situation is settled according to Japanese inclination “the 
Government are prepared to resort to extreme measures.” It can be prophesied 
with some confidence that the Lytton Commission will base its conclusions on 
the existing treaties and that China will accept its recommendation and Japan 
reject them. Mr. Stimson has made it clear that the American Government 
considers Manchuria an integral part of China, and the League Assembly is 
clearly committed by its resolution of March 11, last, not te recognize Man- 
chukuo. If, therefore, both sides abide by their words, a break in the League 
is inevitable. But what we are much more likely to see is the hurried search 
for a formula by which the League may in fact sanction Japan’s annexation of 
Manchuria and avoid the painful necessity of a break with Japan. 


The League’s Manchuria Report 


N September 23 it was announced from Geneva that the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry into the Manchurian affair had 
been received by the League Secretariat and that on the following 
day it would be considered by the Council, which had just con- 
vened preparatory to the meeting of the Assembly on September 26. 
This plan for immediate consideration was regarded by the 
newspaper press of the world as a bombshell in Manchurian affairs, 
inasmuch as the Japanese emissaries had been pressing for delay 
and it had seemed likely that the report would not find a place on 
the Assembly’s agenda until some weeks after its publication in 
printed form. So emphatically expressed had been the Japanese 
attitude toward immediate consideration that most observers at this 
moment felt the strong probability of a definite rupture of formal 
relations between Japan and the League of Nations, with the vari- 
ety of serious consequences, predictable and unpredictable, which 
such an event would entail. 

On September 24 it was reported from Geneva that a six-weeks’ 
postponement had been arranged, that the report would be pub- 
lished as scheduled on October |, but that consideration would be 
delayed until November 14. Obviously this reversal of decision 
was made in order to avert the occurrence of a crisis in Japanese- 
League relations before presentation of the report could take place. 

The reversal caused almost as much confused comment and 
speculation throughout the world as had the report of the previous 
day. Was the action a sign of Japanese strength and League weak- 
ness? Was it to be regarded as an indication that, despite the sup- 
posed strong tenor of the Lytton report, the representatives of the 
Powers at Geneva were not finding themselves prepared to act with 
comparable strength upon the recommendations of that report? 
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Was the Japanese position becoming better and more favorably 
understood in Geneva? Was this action, in consequence, to be inte 
preted as a rebuke to China and the Chinese representative's un. 
swerving demand for immediate consideration? Or was it simply 
a tactical measure designed to allow for the most favorable circum. 
stances possible at the time of the actual consideration of the report? 
Taking into account the fact that the League and its signatory 
members are committed to the principle, fundamental in the C ove- 
nant, of the peaceful settlement of disputes and the inviolability o 
national territorial integrity, it is difficult to put any other than ‘ 
last-named construction on what has happened. Admittedly, the 
situation has been enormously complicated by the Japanese Goy- 
ernment’s formal recognition of the new-named state of Manchu- 
kuo on September 15, before the submission of the Inquiry Com- 
mission’s report—complicated from one viewpoint, but perhaps 
clarified in that there is now left no possibility of minimizing or 
misinterpreting the inflexibility of the Japanese position. If this 
should be followed by Soviet recognition of Manchukuo, as has 
been rumored, the situation becomes still more strained. America’s 
non-recognition of Russia and non-membership in the League are 
two further complicating factors. The League Assembly’s partia! 
preoccupation with the threatened disintegration of the Disarma- 
ment Conference and Germany’s ultimatum thereon is another 
tremendous distraction. And yet it is difficult to see what course 
can open itself to the League Assembly, alternative to acting in con- 
sonance with its own guiding principles in so fundamental an issue 
as the Manchurian dispute presents. It is widely understood, and 
has been publicly stated in Japan ever since the last visit of the 
League Commission there, that the report is unanimous in its find- 
ings and emphatic in its attitude with regard to any recent change 
of political status in Manchuria. This being true, it is likewise 
difficult to forecast a new Japanese attitude which might harmo- 
nize the exceedingly blunt pronouncements of her Foreign Office 
(preceding and accompanying the act of formal recognition) with 
graceful acceptance of probable League action next month. What 
consequences might there be from a Japanese isolationist policy— 
to the structure of the League, to the fate of Manchuria, to herself? 


—E. G. 
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ECONOMIC RELATIONS IN THE PACIFIC 
Being Part I of ‘‘Problems of the Pacific, 1931’’ * 
Proceedings of the China Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations 

“Problems of the Pacific, 1931,” is a record of the round-table 
discussions of the Fourth Biennial Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations held in Shanghai, China, in October 1931. This 
review will concern itself with Part I, which includes a chapter 
on trade relations in the Pacific, and one on changes in standards 
of living. The book is not a yearbook or a statistical presentation 
of data on the problems of the Pacific that aims to be exhaustive. 
It is a résumé of the discussion of those Pacific problems which 
seemed most pressing at the time the conference was held. One 
finds statistical material only incidental to the discussion. But 
as a presentation of points of view of various national groups on 
common Pacific problems it is excellent. 

The meeting was held two years after the depression began, 
when trade had fallen off sharply and raw materials (largely 
produced in the Pacific area) were dropping rapidly in price. 
Accentuating these trade difficulties were such contributing fac- 
tors as depreciating currencies, Russian dumping, commercial 
warfare in the form of tariffs and boycotts, and seriously disturbed 
political conditions. Attention at the round tables on trade was 
chiefly centered, therefore, on three problems: first, the tariff sit- 
uation in the Pacific countries; second, the effects of the trade 
depression on the economic well-being of the Pacific countries; 
and third, the silver problem in relation to China’s foreign trade. 
These general problems focused discussion largely on China 
because of her strategic importance in the trade of other Pacific 
countries, particularly Japan, and there was considerable inci- 
dental discussion of the effect of China’s new tariff and depreciated 
silver exchange on her import of capital and industrial develop- 
ment and on the economic effectiveness of boycotts versus tariffs 
as a means of controlling import trade. 

Tariff discussion centered on the effects of the recent tariff 
increases of China, India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
the United States on the trade depression in the Pacific. Opinion 
seemed general that a tariff truce in the Pacific is imperative and 
that active steps should be taken to bring about general reduction 
of the barriers to trade. As a result of the recommendations of 
the trade round tables, the Research Committee of the Institute 
decided to authorize a codperative study of tariffs and trade in 

* Problems of the Pacific, 1931; edited by Bruno Lasker; University of Chicago Press, 


Chicago, 1932. G$5.00. 
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the Pacific which would coérdinate the shorter studies alread 
made. A grant was also made for the study of the silver situation 
and its effect on Pacific trade. The discussions brought out the 
fact that while in theory depreciated silver should stimulate 
China’s exports and discourage her imports, American exports + 
China in 1930 fell off proportionately less than her imports fro 
China. Our exports fell off 28% over 1929 while our impor: 
fell off 38%. The detrimental effect of low silver on the trade 
countries selling to China seems to have been greatly exaggerated 
The discussion on standards of living led to a more general rec. 
ognition of the complexity of the problem, and also to the variety 
of ways in which international codperation, quite apart from the 
incident of trade relations, can help to raise the whole level of 
human welfare in the Pacific area—-HENRY F. GRADY. 
THE TINDER-BOX OF ASIA 
By George E. Sokolsky 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1932. G$2.50 

This is Mr. Sokolsky’s personal survey of the present condi- 
tions in China, the region which can be defined in terms of 
geography, sociology and sundry other disciplines, but not in the 
customary terms of western “political science.” It is encyclopedic. 
unbiased, and skeptical in the sense that it sees as much bad as 
good in most “politics.” That is, of course, the difficulty with the 


Chinese “problem”; it is possible to prove nearly any definite 


line of action or attitude towards China to be wrong; so fluid and 
quicksilver-like is the movement of China, and so irrational do 
the actions of the Japanese and of the Chinese—the one organized 
and always organizable, the other living on the atomistic basis of 
a “way of life’ —appear to each other. In this antithesis the Japa- 
nese have a completely westernized position and technique. 

Mr. Sokolsky knows both peoples as a whole and many of the 
individual prominent men, and turns a flashlight into this and 
that pocket of little-known fact. No book on China contains more 
details about the important men in factional intrigues which have 
kept China in disorganized ferment for twenty years. The chapter 
on Communism in China, Mr. Sokolsky’s best, has illuminating 
information about Hsu-chien, Liao Chung-kai, Li Ta-chao and 
Borodin, and the part each played in the communistic movement. 
The Borodin-Karakhan method failed; well as those able men 
understood the Chinese, they expected too much and the quick- 
silver slid between their fingers. But Communism is not over; on 
this subject Mr. Sokolsky is ominous: 


Conditions in South China are ripe for another political explosion. 
The sufferings of the people are greater than they ever have been in recent 
years. The Yangtze River floods, the Japanese attack on Shanghai, high 
taxes and a rising cost of living are contributing to the general dissatis- 
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faction. The government everywhere is unpopular. The masses seek 
relief. This affords the Chinese Communist Party an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to strengthen itself among the masses. ‘Throughout the South, 
so-called bandit groups have been joining the Communists and fighting 
under Communist generals. Bandits in China are only hungry people. 
They usually reflect the general attitude of the peasants towards a gov- 
ernment. (p. 346). 

.. The question is often asked whether Communism is an acceptable 
system for China. The usual reply is that the Chinese people are so 
conservative that they would never accept Communism. This is nonsense. 
The masses of many parts of South China are hungry and distressed ; the 
Chinese intellectuals are disillusioned ; youth is humiliated ; the costly army 
has witnessed its defeat at the hands of Japan. Wherever such conditions 
»xist, a country is ready for a change. In China a change can only come 
about by revolution. A revolution can be more effectively worked by 
the Chinese Communist Party than by any other element in the country. 


(pp. 346-7). 


Mr. Sokolsky is critical of the League action in regard to Man- 
churia, and its efforts to hamper Japanese action there, which put 
Japan into the pillory of public opinion—in his opinion an inef- 
fective procedure—without shaming it into an acknowledgement 
of error. The argument seems to be that the League attempted too 
much in regard to “the patient and often sullen but inscrutably 
proud Japan.” Yet the author quotes Mr. Zimmern, an ardent 
“Leaguer,” whose objection is that the Council of the League 
alternated resolutions with adjournments, in the end leaving the 
Japanese “alone to have it all their own way.” 

The one judgment is Oriental, the other European. Both pay 
the League an unconscious tribute, for both attribute to it an 
organic entity with characteristics of its own. Mr. Sokolsky favors 
strongly “the conception of some League of Nations, of some 
union among states, perhaps even of the present League.” (p. 284.) 
The observation ignores the fact that this is the only League, that 
its characteristics derive from its constituent elements, to wit, the 
nations of the world in Congress assembled, that the powers it 
works with as well as those it declines to use are those which would 
be developed by “any other” League with or without a written 
code; in short, to quote James Bradley Thayer, “we have it (i.e., a 
world organization) here, such as it is; and whatever it is, this 
is it.” The disappointments it brings to any of us are as inherent 
in it as are the compromises and muddling of any Congress, Par- 
liament or Areopagus. 

One is permitted to wonder why the isolationist American 
politicians, who are so fearful of associations with Europe—a con- 
tinent organized and understandable on western lines of govern- 
ment—make no objection to a forward and definite American 
policy in China; commit themselves to the Open Door policy, 
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which will eventually have to be backed up as against Japan jp 
Manchuria at some risk and with great effort, unless that policy js 
to become a no-thing, a lone hand. An active policy in the “Tinder. 
Box of Asia’? may be more dangerous than coéperation with th: 
statesmen of western Europe to preserve peace. There is 
sort of tropism in politics, and Messrs. Moses of the Atlantic se. 
board, and Johnson of the Pacific, who will have none of Geney. 
make no objection to entanglements west of the 180th paralle! 
Mr. Sokolsky does not take up this point; but, accepting Unite: 
States participation in the affairs of China, would have it “, 
guardianship or tutelage which involves the proposition that . 
weak but potentially strong nation must be saved as much from her 
own officials as from predatory nations.” (p. 92.) 


The United States can serve China best by advising her and assisting 
her to avoid giving cause for invasion during this period of weakness. 
Coddling China has become an American habit. Few foreign attitudes 
toward China have done her more harm. China has been weakened by 
the assumption that the United States will always save her from her own 
mistakes. That should not be the American attitude or policy. Rather 
should the United States encourage China to recognize her obligations 
and to be strictly legitimate in her conduct. Only then could the United 
States afford to intervene when other powers weary of irritating and 
purposeless pin-pricks. (p. 318) 


The great amount of material in this volume is expounded in 
the forcible manner with which Mr. Sokolsky’s many readers of 
the New York Times, the North China Daily News, the Japan 
Advertiser and the North China Star are familiar —CHARLEs P. 
HOWLAND. 

THE WORLD ECONOMIC CRISIS 1929-1931 
By Paul Einzig 
Macmillan Company, London, 1932. 7s 6d 

For all its brevity, Dr. Einzig’s book is exceedingly compre- 
hensive and readable. It forms a worthy successor to his other 
monograph on international finance and banking, and has for the 
lay reader a further merit in that it steadfastly eschews all 
Statistics. 

A concise ten-page history of the crisis leads on to the author’ 
examination of nine or ten factors which have been cited as causes 
of the crisis. These include the usual alleged causes of overpro- 
duction, shortage or maldistribution of gold reserves, overcapitali- 
zation, speculation, psychological factors and Soviet “dumping,” 
and form the eleven short chapters of Part I. They are followed 
by a section on “The Way Out,” in which Dr. Einzig considers 
among the possible avenues to recovery, the restoration of conf- 
dence, future monetary policies as regards inflation or deflation, 
the future of silver, and possible causes of action vis-a-vis the 
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activities of the Soviet Union in world trade. On this last point, 
though he treats the problem in a much saner manner than many 
writers, be believes that the inevitable growth of Soviet trade will 
make it desirable to organize some international defensive alliance 
against the alleged “dumping.” 

He concludes with a plea for international codperation in trade 
and finance. He commends the adoption of national schemes of 
economic planning, coordinated as far as possible by international 
agreement. He is conservative enough to set a limit to such 
coordination since perfection in this respect ‘would necessitate 
the complete elimination of individual initiative, which is neither 
possible nor desirable.” One may suggest, however, that without 
some definite limitations on the initiative of individuals in the 
economic world, neither national planning nor international 
coordination of plans can make much progress. 

The book contains eleven short appendices, sketching the cause 
of the depression in Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy, other European countries, the British Empire, 
the Near and Far East and Latin America.—W. L. H. 


ESSAYS IN PERSUASION 
By John Maynard Keynes 
Harcourt Brace, New York, 1932. G$2.50 


Twenty-five essays—‘‘the croakings of a Cassandra who could 
never influence the course of events in time’’—some of them ex- 
tracts from his earlier books, some of them reprints of articles and 
speeches, make up this most stimulating and readable volume of 
“I told you so.” From the tragic farce of the Versailles peace 
that has shackled the recovery of Central Europe for a decade 
and more, through the political stupidity that in 1925 artificially 
hoisted the pound sterling back to its prewar parity, down to the 
period of the world economic depression that brought the same 
pound tumbling back to a more natural level in September 1931, 
Mr. Keynes runs through the tale of nationalist greed, of ignorant 
political opportunism and of avoidable social distress. 

Much of the contents will be familiar to readers of Mr. Keynes’ 
books on the Peace Treaty and his pamphlet on “The Economic 
Consequences of Mr. Churchill,” or to those who followed his 
articles in the London Nation. But the rereading of them in this 
new setting is eminently worth while. One result of the author’s 
amazingly cogent and lucid style is that the reader is aghast over 
and oppressed (as Mr. Keynes himself must often have been) by 
the incredible and wilful ignorance of the men who play the major 
roles in shaping a nation’s economic destinies. It is the conviction 
expressed by Mr. Keynes in his preface “that the problem of want 
and poverty and the economic struggle between classes and nations 
is nothing but a frightful muddle, a transitory and an unnecessary 
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muddle. Even after the crisis of September 1931 had forced Eng- 
land off the gold standard again, the same shortsightedness showed 
itself in the agitation for a tariff which the depreciation of the 
pound had made unnecessary, even though there was a possible 
case for a revenue tariff before September. 

Besides the economic sections, which take up most of the book. 
there is a section on Politics, including two articles on Commu- 
nism, which Mr. Keynes dislikes in its Russian guise though he 
admits its possibilities and does not fulminate against it as a menace 
to society. This section also includes two of his speeches on Lib- 
eralism as a political creed. The final section on The Future 
includes a review of Wells’ “World of William Clissold,” and an 
article from the Nation on “Economic Possibilities for Our Grand- 


children.”—W. L. H. 


AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC 
By Foster Rhea Dulles 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston & New York, 1932. G$3.50 


The history of America’s territorial expansion in the Pacifi 
Ocean is an impressive record, but a book on this subject alone, 
without any discussion of commercial policies, tariffs, shipping, 
tourist trade, foreign investments, the Washington Conference 
with the four-power pact, immigration laws, Kellogg Pact, or 
Manchuria, can hardly be said to cover America’s role in the 
Pacific area, as the title might be taken to imply. The book is 
merely a narrative of the history of America’s acquisition of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, and the Philippines (omitting Panama) 
and as such it is a somewhat general but well-written account 
quite impressive to an uninformed reader. Whether it is true that 
“An ambition to win the mastery of the Pacific and control its 
rich commerce runs persistently through the entire history of the 
United States,” is perhaps open to question. For, after all, it prob- 
ably was the fateful progress of history as much as deliberate 
policy that has thus drawn our possessions together as ‘‘component 
parts of a Pacific empire.” 

Well may it stir the imagination of some readers to open the 
first chapter, entitled “Westward Lies the Course of Empire,” but 
it is rather daring to contend that the accidental acquisition of 
territories separated by thousands of miles, such as Alaska, Samoa, 
Hawaii, and the Philippines, have been “progressive steps toward 
‘mastery’ of the Western Ocean,’”—whatever that may mean. So 
deeply is Mr. Dulles impressed by Seward’s rather trite prophecy 
that the Pacific would become the “chief theatre of events in the 
world’s great hereafter,” that he quotes it four times. 

In reading the book one is struck by the manner in which the 
alleged need for protection of America’s trade in the Pacific has 
again and again been advanced as a justification for territorial 
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expansion. Thus we find the purchase of Alaska vindicated on 
the grounds that it would “serve to render our commercial and 
naval supremacy in the Pacific as complete as that of Great 
Britain in the Atlantic.” A naval base in Samoa we find advo- 
cated because of the “increasing importance of the trade in the 
Pacific and the imperative need for further protection of our 
interests in that ocean.”’ Senator Sulzer insisted that the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines would help us to “get our share of the 
trade and commerce of the opulent Orient.” All this sounds quite 
plausible, of course, but, as a matter of fact, America’s trade in 
the Pacific is chiefly with Japan, China, Australia and New Zea- 
land, and this trade is neither protected nor promoted by these 
territorial possessions. ‘The American tariff alone has deStroyed 
more Oriental trade than all territorial growth can create or 
protect. 

Mr. Dulles is not unmindful of the limitations of imperialism. 
He reminds us that “We are pledged to grant the Philippines 
their independence.” Their acquisition, he says, “marked a new 
departure in our policy. That cannot be gainsaid. If it conformed 
to the tradition that had steadily led us westward to an assertion 
of power and empire in the Pacific, it none the less clearly broke 
with the tradition that the United States was a nation in which 
self-government, democracy and equal rights were the basic prin- 
ciples of national life.” 

Therefore a little doubt may be cast on the author’s original 
contention that a “thread of consistency” runs through America’s 
policy of expansion, and it may be possible that the “Westward 
Course of Empire” may have come to a halt in the Philippines 
and run eastward again!—JOHN RICHARD MEz. 

MYSTICISM EAST AND WEST 
Three Volumes of Interpretation. 

Four seers—two of them Indian, two German—receive in 
these volumes critical and sympathetic treatment by three com- 
mentators—a German, an American and a Norwegian. Mysti- 
cism, it appears, is finding its place upon modern bookshelves, if 
not in the credos of popular science. Period, place and race are 
irrelevant with respect to modes of consciousness exemplified by 
these seers, if we may judge by the parallels observable in Shan- 
kara’s teachings in about 800 A.D. in India, Eckhart’s (1250- 
1327) and Boehme’s (1575-1624) in Germany, and Krishna- 
murti’s in our own time. 

Each volume has the failing characteristic of all books written 
about mystics. When a mystic undertakes to put his experience 
into words, the words are little mists obscuring what had clarity 
as experience; but when commentators elaborate the mystic’s 
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words, word mists pile into clouds which precipitate word shower; 
that tend to dampen the soul of the seeker. But each of these 
books is good and stimulating. Each, fortunately, is replete with 
quotations from the original. 

Rudolf Otto, Professor of Theology in the University of Mar- 
burg, in “Mysticism East and West,”’ compares the teachings of 
Shankara, originator of the monistic Vedanta philosophy, with 
those of Meister Eckhart. One of the praiseworthy features of 
this volume is its presentation of Shankara’s philosophy as experi- 
ence rather than theory. Advaita is revealed not as mere rationa! 
monism, but as a perception in mystical consciousness of the non- 
duality of fundamental reality. 

Neither Shankara nor Eckhart were concerned with “know\- 
edge” out of curiosity to explain the world, but with release 
through a “knowledge of Being.” ‘We do not explain the world. 
We explain it away.” 

Both Sankara and Eckhart are teachers of a salvation—in that lies 
their most fundamental point of agreement. But a further congruity be- 
tween these masters of the East and of the West is found in the fact that 
for both the way to salvation is “knowledge.” ... In the same way both 
masters are far removed from illuminism, from mystical-occult visions 
and apparitions, from the magic and semimagic of trance conditions, from 
physical ecstasies and seizures, from conditions of nervous stimulation and 
overstimulation, and from all that is visionary. . . 

Sankara holds that knowledge based on the scriptures is merely the 
finger which points to the object and which disappears when it is itself 
looked upon. The real knowledge is that which he calls ‘one’s own 
vision” —darsanam. This vision for him, as knowledge for Eckhart, is 
not a matter of “having visions.” It is rather an awareness of identity 
with Brahman, and that as an “intuitus,” a dawning of insight, our own 
clear-sighted realization of that which the scriptures taught. This aware- 
ness cannot be “produced,” we cannot reason it out. 


Both taught a mysticism of unifying vision or synthesis, and 
their comments on experience show innumerable parallels. 


According to both Eckhart and Sankara, unity with the divine reality 
is apprehended by knowledge based upon real being, not by extravagant 
emotion. This knowledge of unity has its emotional side (beatitude, 
dnanda), but unity is neither experienced nor attained by excited states of 
feeling. Such states are not ‘the criteria of realized unity, nor are they 
even the confirmation of such realization. 


The nature of the human Spirit is similar for both teachers. 


With Eckhart the “soul,” das Gemiite, the inner citadel, the spark, 
is more profound, tender and emotional in experience than the inward 
dtman of Sankara... . 

Apart from this, however, the inner dtman of the one and the soul 
of the other form very definite parallels. 


1 Mysticism East and West; by Rudolf Otto; translated by B. L. Bracey and R. C. 
Payne; Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 
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Even the Vedanta doctrine of Maya finds a parallel in Eck- 
hart’s “creatura.”’ Shankara’s conception of the unreality of the 
transient world of phenomena is perhaps the most difficult for 
Western minds to grasp; yet Eckhart, the Western mystic, wrote: 

All that is created has no truth in itself. All creatures in so far as 
they are creatures, as they “are in themselves” (quod sunt in et per se) 

are not illusion, they are “pure nothing.” 

All that is created is nothing. 


Having established the fundamental identity of principle in 
Shankara’s and Eckhart’s teaching, Professor Otto points out that 
they nevertheless are differentiated. Shankara is ever the cool 
Indian metaphysician: Brahman, the Reality beyond God, is 
pure passionless Being. Eckhart also speaks of the supra-per- 
sonal “Godhead”; but it is dynamic Spirit. 

Both masters seek and behold unity and the Eternal One in contrast 

to multiplicity, but with this difference: the relationship of the One to 

the many is for Sankara one of strict exclusion, but for Eckhart one of 

the most live polarity. 


Eckhart’s mysticism bears the special hue of its Christian 
foundation, and this Professor Otto considers to be the source of 
its dynamic quality. For the same reason, as a way of salvation, 
it has an ethical content which Vedanta lacks: Vedanta is amoral 

-a peculiar contrast in valuation of the world results. 
For Sankara, the world remains world, painful and miserable, to be 

fled from, and denied. As we have already seen, the result of this attitude 

is a peculiar art of painting the world in pessimistic colors. . . . 

But Eckhart says: “I would gladly remain here until the last 

. ee 

~The world, which is for Eckhart also full of sorrow, as merely crea- 

ture (sicut est in se) becomes, when it is found again in God, a place of 

joy and of joyous spontaneous action in all good, works. 

Our Christian German author therefore concludes by saying: 

Eckhart thus becomes necessarily what Sankara could never be: the 
profound discoverer of the rich indwelling life of the ‘‘soul” and a leader 

and physician of “souls,” using that word in a sense which is only possible 

on a Christian basis. 

It would be interesting to read a comparison of Eckhart and 
Shankara written by an Indian Vedantist. 

In “The Mystic Will,”*? Dr. Howard Brinton, Professor of 
Religion at Mills College, reveals with great clarity and insight 
the teachings of Jacob Boehme, whose language and theosophic 
symbology are baffling to less penetrating minds. The author’s 
interest in Boehme is not antiquarian. Dr. Brinton, of Quaker 
derivation, has moved in his own life cycle through physics to 


*The Mystic Will; by Howard H. Brinton; 269 pp.; Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930. 
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metaphysics. Through George Fox, the tradition of Quaker 
ethics and worship goes back to Boehme. And this mysticism, jn 
the author’s view, has a use today. 

To an age such as ours, torn between a desire to follow up the great 
success of its mechanistic theories and a yearning for mystic insight to 
pierce beyond the symbols of science, Boehme’s philosophy conveys a 
striking message. 


“At last, after three hundred years, Jacob Boehme has found 
the interpreter who can both understand and translate his vital 
message,” writes Dr. Rufus Jones in his Introduction to the book. 

This interesting volume analyzes in detail the symbology, 
ethics and evolutionary theosophy contained in Jacob Boehme’s 
writings. 

Boehme’s insight, like Shankara’s and Eckhart’s, penetrates 
beyond dualism. 

If one would do for the human race (Gemiit) that by which it 
might find eternal rest, one must show it the root of the tree out of which 
Spirit and Flesh has its origin. One must show it the “centrum” of the 
eternal as well as the temporal nature that it may conceive the earthly 
and the heavenly “mysterium’; then is the eternal beginning and the 
eternal end all one; therein the spirit of the soul finds rest for it sees the 
whole wheel at once. 


Man is found by the German mystic to embody the totality of 
all existence. 


If you make a little circle as small as a grain of seed, so the whole 
birth of the eternal nature is therein and also the Trinity. And as you 
see and find a man to be, so also is eternity. Observe him in body and 
soul, in good and evil, in joy and sorrow, in light and darkness, in power 
and weakness, in life and death. All is in man: heaven, earth, stars, 
elements and also the Trinity of the Godhead, nor can anything be named 
that is not in man. All creatures are in him both in this world and in 
the angelical world. We are all, together with the Being of all Beings, 
only one body with many members where every member is again a whole, 
and yet is an individual. 


“The fundamental concept of Boehme’s philosophy,” writes 
Dr. Brinton, “was life.” Equally is this true of Krishnamurti’s 
philosophy. And like Boehme, this modern Indian seer writes, 
“The individual contains the whole universe.” 

“Krishnamurti, the Man and His Message,’’* is an English 
translation of a book entitled Glimt av en ny Ideverden, in Nor- 
wegian. Its author, Dr. Lilly Heber, is a novelist and critic well 
known in Scandinavia. In the experience and ideas of this young 
South Indian Brahmin, who has cracked the shell of the Indian- 
Theosophical egg in which as a youth he found himself, and who 


* Krishnamurti: The Man and His Message; by Lilly Heber; 254 pp.; George Allen & 
Unwin, London, 1931. 
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uncompromisingly declares the old order of ritual, disciplines, 
and sectarian theistic religion to be null and void for the new 
era and order of humanity, Dr. Heber sees the emergence of a 
new world of ideas destined to revolutionize thinking. The book 
loses force through not being sufficiently detached in its appraisal 
of Mr. Krishnamurti in relation to the world of new ideas which 
is surging about us on all sides now. In this world Krishnamurti’s 
voice is perhaps striking the keynote—a surmise which time will 
prove or disprove—but there are today in the air an infinitude 
of tones revealing the new human symphony of the future. ‘The 
book will be found very stimulating, however, for it is written 
in a vivid style with great enthusiasm, under chapter headings 
such as these: Ideas that Must be Lived, Re-orientation, Origin 
of Krishnamurti’s Ideas, Contemporary Appreciations, and ‘The 
New Impulse of Life. There are many quotations from talks, 
answers to questions and poems by Krishnamurti, and references 
to his original works which can be followed up by the interested 
reader. 

Early poems reveal typically Indian modes of mystical experi- 
ence; but in recent years there is evident an increasing absorption 
in the practical implications and value of “Liberation,” for the 
individual and for the world. 

Krishnamurti’s experience and thought express the essence of 
the Upanishads and the Bhagavadgita (the basic texts for Shan- 
kara’s Vedanta) as apprehended through mystical and practical 
experience of a young Indian who has realized moksha (salva- 
tion, release), and observed life in modern India, Europe and 
America. One European journalist quoted by Dr. Heber writes: 

Krishnamurti has experienced the inner liberation which is the 
audacious goal of psychoanalysis. He has united with Bergson in the 
thought of the fundamental unity of all things. He feels himself one 
with the soul of the world. 


Have such books as these any practical relationship to human 
problems in the large, and to Pacific affairs? 

The pursuit of wealth, power, prestige, comfort and pleasure, 
which the majority of men and women consider their reasons for 
working, are after all but the byplay of life. A small number 
of men and women are honestly and seriously concerned with the 
welfare of humanity: but few even of these have any clear answer 
to the question “Whither humanity’” beyond the traditional 
formulae of religions or science. For them “service” is byplay. 
It may be of value in a distraught world if one or two or a few 
men and women, individually discovering for themselves what 
for each is the ultimate goal of personal evolution, gaining release 
from egotism and fear of loss, and comprehending the principle 
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of the game we call “life,” continue to play the game undis- 
tracted by byplay. This is perhaps the keynote in Krishnamurti’s 
thought. 


I am concerning myself with only one essential thing: to set man 
free. I desire to free him from all cages, from all fears .. . for that alone 
will give him eternal happiness . . . and not to found religions, new sects, 
nor to establish new theories and new philosophies. . 

Happiness is the only Truth, unconditioned, without limitation, 
eternal; and if there is the desire established in each one to attain, there 
will be order and not chaos. Is there not chaos at present? When the 
foundations are weak, the structure crumbles. Keep your mind and heart 
awakened. See the utter chaos which results from so many futile pur- 
poses, vain struggles and fleeting enjoyments. And you call that 
order! ... 

The individual problem is the world problem. If the individual has 
found happiness, has created order within himself, then he will create 
order in the world around him; and in helping others to solve their own 


individual problems, he will help to solve the world problem. 


As to the reason for work and “playing the game” we call 
“life,” these words of Eckhart’s are repeatedly echoed in Krishna- 


murti’s writings. 


To him who asked of life a thousand years ‘‘Why livest thou?” life 


might answer: “I live that I may live.” 
its own depths, and wells up out of itself. 
In exactly the same way, if one asked 


wherefore, living only in itself. 


That is because life lives out of 
Therefore it lives without 


a true man who acted from the depths of his own nature: ‘““Why dost thou 
work thy works?” he could give no other answer than: “I work that I 


may work,” 


—E. S. CRAIGHILL HANDY. 


Briefs 


PRESENT CONDITION OF CHINA: 

Document A; anonymous. 

This Japanese government publication 
is a paper-bound document in English, 
consisting of 142 pages bearing on ‘‘Anti- 
Foreign Spirit in China” (Part 1), and 
“Lack of Unity and Chaotic Conditions 
Prevailing in China” (Part II) ; an ap- 
pendix A-1 of 65 pages on Chinese 
Pirates ; an appendix A-2, being 32 pages 
of tables showing “outrages committed 
by Chinese on foreigners other than 
Japanese in China during the past ten 
years”; an appendix A-3 of 47 pages on 
“Communism in China,” with a map 
showing communist spheres; an appen- 
dix A-4 of 45 pages on the “Present 
Condition and Validity of the So-Called 
Twenty-one Demands”; an appendix 


A-5 of 68 pages on “Anti-Foreign Edu- 
cation in China”; an appendix A-6 of 
126 pages on “Leading Cases of Chinese 
Infringement of Treaties,” with a briet 
outline of negotiations which have taken 
place thereon between Japan and China; 
and an appendix A-7 of 63 pages on 
“Anti-Foreign Boycotts in China.” 
This Document A, together with 
Document B on “Relations of Japan, 
with Manchuria and Mongolia” (re- 
viewed below) was prepared for and 
submitted to the League of Nations 
Commission of Inquiry into Manchuria 
on the occasion of the Commission’s first 
visit to Japan en route to Manchuria 
early this year. It may be regarded 
therefore as a complete and authentic 
statement of the Japanese government’s 


case for military action in Manchuria, 
so far as the background of provocation 
is concerned, detailing as it does the 
“circumstances affecting international 
relations and the good understanding be- 
tween nations upon which peace de- 
pends.” 

The first part attempts to explain and 
illustrate what is called the “‘spirit of 
exclusion and contempt for foreigners 
which is the underlying element of tra- 
ditional Chinese foreign policy,” with 
references to historical incidents taken 
from nationalist revolutionary and stu- 
dent movement activities. Historical 
Chinese disregard of treaties is empha- 
sized, and instances of violation, includ- 
ing trade boycott, are cited and com- 
mented on. 

Part two of the main thesis goes into 
the history of civil wars, war-lord ré- 
gimes and bandit pestilences prevalent 
since the fall of the Empire, with an an- 
alysis of the reasons for Chinese disunity 
and submission to militarist domination. 
It is thus shown at the conclusion that 
it is Japan’s manifest destiny to bring 
about and maintain peace and order in 
Manchuria and Mongolia, where Jap- 
an’s economic and strategic interests are 
most vitally affected. 

The lengthy appendix on Communism 
in China is included in extenuation of 
the Japanese government’s “strong pol- 
icy’ toward a country which is repre- 
sented as being caught in the toils of 
Soviet intrigue and revolutionary an- 
archy, a growing menace to the uncon- 
taminated world. Particular attention is 
given to the undeniable areas of Russian 
Soviet influence in Mongolia. 

The appendix on Anti-Foreign Edu- 
cation seeks to link hostile student atti- 
tudes and activities directly with a sys- 
tematic effort at inculcation of anti- 
foreignism on the part of the Kuomin- 
tang and the National Government 
through textbooks, school exercises, lec- 
tures, etc. Much purported evidence is 
given, and the material deserves close 
study and examination. One outstand- 
ing peculiarity of the two documents in 
question is the complete absence of cita- 
tion to responsible source of publication. 
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The Japanese government’s name ap- 
pears nowhere in either publication, 
there is no printer or publisher men- 
tioned, and neither is there any state- 
ment as to the purpose of presentation 
or the agency or country in which the 
volumes can be secured. The copies in 
hand bear the legend ‘The present re- 
vised edition is printed in July 1932,” 
and were presented to the Institute of 
Pacific Relations by responsible persons in 
Japan for review and as government pub- 
lications for the purpos? stated.—E. G, 


RELATIONS OF JAPAN WITH MAN- 
CHURIA AND MONGOLIA: Document 
B; anonymous. 

This is the second volume of the Jap- 
anese government publication presented 
to the League Commission and reviewed 
above. Introductory remarks emphasize 
the necessity of distinguishing the “Man- 
churian question” from the “Shanghai 
affair,” and call attention to the “special 
nature’ of Japan’s relation to Man- 
churia and Mongolia. Part I of the 
main thesis deals in detail with the 
“‘menaces coming from the Asiatic con- 
tinent” and affecting Japan’s safety. 
These are grounded in the fundament- 
ally chaotic condition of China as a 
whole, but specifically in the internal 
disunity and disorder of Manchuria and 
Mongolia which will continue to reflect 
that larger disorder so long, it is be- 
lieved, as a political connection exists. 
The “menaces” are described as psycho- 
logical as well as physical in the eco- 
nomic, political or military sense, and 
are said to proceed from the prs- <:ence 
of communistic and anarchistic chought 
on the mainland and its poss:ble cor- 
ruption of thought in the Isiand Empire 
(and Korea). 

Part II is a familiar restatement of 
Japan’s rights and interests in Man- 
churia and Mongolia, historical, legal 
and sentimental. Japan’s many contri- 
butions to economic and social enter- 
prise in that area and to the peace and 
order of the territory are referred to 
and elaborated upon. The seriousness 
of the Korean question is dwelt upon in 
all its ramifications, and the railway 
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situation is discussed at length (there is 
a large railway map). 

Part III deals with the relation of 
Manchuria and Mongolia to the econo- 
mic life of Japan, describing the area as 
the source of “the prime necessities of 
life” for Japan. In this connection there 
is a short discussion of the population 
and food shortage problems in Japan, a 
brief treatment of Manchuria and Mon- 
golia as a source of the raw materials 
needed for Japan’s industrial develop- 
ment, and a consideration of the market 
importance of this area to Japan’s manu- 
factures. An appendix consists mainly 
of tables showing supply and demand of 
foodstuffs and fertilizers in Japan, 
Korea and Formosa, countries of origin 
of these supplies, and the demand and 
supply of raw materials. Treaty pro- 
visions are included. 

It strikes one as significant, in per- 
using this document, that whereas in the 
early stages of the Manchurian trouble 
last winter emphasis was laid by the 
Japanese government on her concern 
with South Manchuria treaty areas sole- 
ly, this official statement consistently 
speaks of Manchuria as a whole, coupled 
always with Mongolia as a unit terri- 


tory.—E. G. 


HISTORY OF CHINESE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT; by Tao Shi-shen. Volume I. 


The author is one of the popular 
writers in China, and is now lecturing 
in the National University of Peking 
on the political history of China. He 
is a_ half-hearted Marxist; here and 
there he introduces Marxist ideas, but 
his fundamental frame of mind is any- 
thing but Marxist. This is made very 
clear by his way of dividing the periods 
of Chinese political thought. He simpli- 
fies the whole history into four such 
stages: (1) the age of mythological rule, 
up to 1402 B.C.; (2) the age of aristo- 
cratic rule, up to 600 B.C.; (3) the age 
of imperial rule, up to the end of the 
Tsing Dynasty, about 1900 A.D.; and 
(4) the transition period from demo- 
cratic revolution to social revolution, as 
at present. 

A marvelous new statement is to be 
found on page 235, where the author sets 
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up his view on the development oj 


Chinese legal thought. He said, Fy, 
(positive law) is different from 
Li (natural law) and Yin (crimi: 


code). Li originated in the organization 
and conduct of the aristocrats; Yin was 
the system by which the arist: 
ruled and controlled the agricultur 
slaves. About the time of 600 B.C. +} 
middle class rcse up in China, and ¢ 
made the oppcsition between the arist 
crats and the slaves less and less shar; 
The middle class did not come from the 
aristocrats, and could not use the Jj. 
It was a new rising power and cou! 
not tolerate the Yin. A combination of 
Li and Yin thus resulted, when the new 
class came into existence. And this is 
the so-called Fa. This Fa (positive lay 
began its development with the rule 
the imperial age. Gradually it became the 
law for all classes in China.—335 pp 
in Chinese; New Life Book Compam 
Shanghai, 1932; 1.20 Mex.—C. H. § 
DIARY OF A CHINESE SOLDIER IN 

THE SHANGHAI FIGHT; by Huang 

Tie-yueh. 

This is a vivid description of the 
military experiences of a plain Chinese 
soldier, who went into the army just a 
few weeks before January 28, 1932. 
Minute details have been given concern 
ing the bayonet fighting and the taking 
of war prisoners. The soldier-author 
went into a hospital for heavy wounds 
on February 16. There he witnessed 
many a sad scene; nearly every hour 
some one was dying. On page 102 a 
conversation among the wounded people 
was recorded. It showed how the 
wounded became very angry at the non- 
resistance policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment; many of the wounded planned to 
turn into bandits after leaving the hos- 
pital.—116 pp.; in Chinese; Kwan-Tah 
Book Company, Shanghai, 1932; 0.40 
Mex.—C. H. S. 

HISTORY OF THE TAIPING REVOLU- 

TION; by Chang Siao-ming. 

The first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in China was a period of dynamic 
economic changes, because of heavy taxa- 
tion, incessant wars, land concentration 
and foreign economic penetration. At 


the beginning of the century, one rich 
oficial had property worth 800,000,000 
Tls. It was a fortune nearly twenty 
times the then annual income of the 
central government. When there was 
a famine in one province, the rich 
people in the neighbouring provinces, in- 
stead of rendering relief work, went 
into land purchasing and trade profit- 
eering. Many poor peasants were pressed 
out of existence; and in the 1860's no 
less than one million Chinese migrated 
to the South Seas. This was the back- 
ground of a peasant revolution in China, 
which was called by the official historian 
“Taiping Rebellion.” It was a_bour- 
geois democratic revolution, participated 
in by the poor peasants, the rural pro- 
letarians, hand workers and miners, and 
poor gentry. They fought against the 
landlords, merchants, aristocratic gentry, 
and rich peasants. In this fight the for- 
eigners helped the latter. 

The Taiping Revolution was a 
struggle lasting sixteen years, by which 
land ownership in many places was 
equalized, and some sort of parliament- 
ary idea was introduced into the admin- 
istration. Sex equality in marriage, 
ownership, trade, education and politics 
were also recognized by this new revolu- 
tionary government, which had its head- 
quarters at Nanking. Taiping was a 
great agrarian movement spreading to 
seven-tenths of the Chinese territory. It 
was defeated in the end, essentially be- 
cause of the lack of revolutionary 
strength itself and also due to mistakes 
in tactics and policy. 

Our author traced the causes of its 
failures as follows: (1) the movement 
was not led by the workers, but by the 
easily corrupted and easily shaken in- 
tellectuals; (2) there was no real bour- 
geois class to lead the revolution; (2) 
the revolutionary forces were then too 
scattered; (3) the revolutionary force 
and policy never found a stronghold in 
any one province; (4) there was a 
fundamental mistake in military tactics, 
namely, instead of settling down in 
Nanking the revolutionary army should 
have marched to Peking immediately, 
not giving the Tsing Government any 
time to put up an effective resistance, as 
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it later did; (5) corruption set in among 
the revolutionary leaders after they set- 
tled down in Nanking; (6) they de- 
veloped internal troubles among them- 


selves; (7) foreign military and naval 
forces gave aid to the Tsing Govern- 
ment. 


Up to the present no comprehensive 
work was ever written on this revolu- 
tionary movement in China, be it in 
Chinese or in any foreign language. 
This is the first successful attempt. Ma- 
terials have been very skil!fully selected, 
and the interpretations are very clear.— 
271 pp.; in Chinese; Shunchow Book 
Company, Shanghai, 1932; 0.70 Mex.— 
C. #. S. 

COTTON INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN 

CHINA; by H. D. Fong. 

Scientific information on the extent 
and effects of China’s industrialization 
is as yet very meager. Dr. Fong’s book 
furnishes concrete data and comprehen- 
sive studies; it is an important contribu- 
tion towards the understanding of the 
new economic order in China. Cotton 
is the largest factory industry in China 
today; and yet before the publication of 
this work, the various previous studies 
on this subject have been either too 
brief or too specialized. The scope of 
the present study is not confined to 
Tientsin, where four mills have been 
thoroughly investigated, but extends to 
the country at large. 

With the termination of the Great 
European War and with the return of 
large-quantity cotton goods import into 
China, the development of the cotton 
industry in China has gone into a period 
of recession since 1925. In 1930, ac- 
cording to our author’s statistics, there 
were 4,223,956 spindles and 29,272 
looms in China; but only 56.72% and 
54.68% respectively were owned by the 
Chinese; the rest were owned by the 
Japanese and British. In that year 
there were 127 cotton mills in China, 
with a total of 252,031 workers. About 
one half of the mills, with more than 
half of the capital, labor, and output, 
have been integrated, mainly horizon- 
tally. The Japanese-owned mills in 
China are integrated to a much higher 
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degree than the Chinese-owned mills. 
At present the Chinese mills are hard 
pressed from all sides by the increasing 
burden of taxation, the growing uncer- 
tainty of transport, the declining supply 
of raw cotton, the decreasing size of 
market, and, above all, the higher rate 
of interest for the running capital. 

Twenty-eight appendices, classified 
into statistical and documentary, consti- 
tute the second volume of Dr. Fong’s 
work. Each appendix is to supplement 
certain part of the subject matter in the 
first volume.—2 Vols., XXIV, 356, 116 
pp.; Nankai Institute of Economics, 
Nankai University, Tientsin, 1932; 
G$5.00.—C. H. S. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF TAXATION 
IN PEIPING, 1912-1930; by Lai Tsi- 
wei. 

Basing his study upon existing publi- 
cations, official documents, correspond- 
ence and personal conversations, the 
author has compiled a survey, largely 
statistical, of the various tax incomes in 
Peiping. There are no less than nine 
national and thirty-one local tax items 
recorded. It is a general quantitative 
study, indicating the scope of taxation in 
a Chinese municipality. Between 1916 
and 1930, the total national tax in 
Peiping was increased by 73%, and 
the total municipal tax by 393%. The 
Chinese taxation is not only increasing 
in quantity, but also in the number of 
items. In Peiping, at present, one 
theater has to pay thirteen different 
kinds of taxes.—118 pp.; in Chinese; 
Institute of Social Research, Peiping, 


1932; 0.70 Mex.—C. H. S. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY OF FINANCE 
IN CHEKIANG PROVINCE, 1912- 
1929; by Wei Tsung-tang. 
Under 29 items of income from taxa- 

tion and under nine items of public ex- 

penditure, the statistical tables have been 
compiled for all the 75 districts of the 
province, nearly all from the beginning 
of the Republican year up to 1929. This 
is the most comprehensive quantitative 
survey of provincial finance in China.— 

221 pp.; in Chinese; Institute for Train- 

ing Financial Officers, Hangchow, 1932. 

—C. H. S. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF CHINA 
DURING THE LAST THIRTY YEARs: 
by Lee Chien-niun. 

Although the author of this book does 
not give a sufficient background for s- 
cial and economic affairs, which is ver, 
necessary to the understanding of politics 
in Peking; although he has neglected the 
politics of the provinces and the districts 
which must also be included in the spher 
of political history, the readers will be 
satisfied with two propositions which this 
book aims to establish: firstly, how the 
Peking régime became rotten and called 
forth a revolution; and secondly, hoy 
the Kuomintang was reorganized in 
1924 and turned itself into a revolution- 
ary party again in 1925. The author is 
a member of the Kuomintang, and as 
professor of Chinese history is lecturing 
in the Wuhan University, Wuchang. 
—652 pp.; in Chinese; Tai Ping Yang 
Co., Shanghai, 1931; M$3.43.—C. H. S. 


THE CRISIS IN AUSTRALIAN FI. 
NANCE 1929-31, Documents on Budge 
tary and Economic Policy, with an In- 
troduction by E. O. G. Shann and D. B. 
Copland. 


Professors Shann and Copland have 
performed a useful service in bringing 
together this collection of documents. 
They give a good picture of the con- 
trollable political conditions and uncon- 
trollable economic forces whose com- 
bination made the financial crisis pe- 
culiarly severe in Australia. The rising 
burden of rigid internal costs and the 
gradual restriction of the foreign  bor- 
rowing which had hitherto financed 
Australia’s traditional development pol- 
icy would alone have brought some dis- 
tress to the country and would have 
forced some reduction in standards otf 
living. But it was the aggravation ot 
this internal difficulty by the extraordi- 
nary collapse of the world market for 
Australia’s staple exports that brouglit 
on the real crisis which brought Aus- 
tralia near to bankruptcy, reduced the 
value of her currency by a fourth, and 
compelled a painful readjustment of her 
whole internal economic structure. The 
readjustment when this book was pub- 
lished was still being obstructed by the 
governmental policies of the State of 
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New South Wales, comprising the chief 
industrial section of the nation and of 
the country’s workers. Since then the 
fall of the Lang Government has re- 
moved a major obstacle. 

The documents trace the history of 
the crisis from the introduction of spe- 
cial tariff measures (almost embargoes 
later on) toward the end of 1929 in 
order to check imports, through the visit 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer on behalf of the 
Bank of England, up to the time of the 
Canberra Conference in February, 1931. 
It is to be hoped that a second volume 
will relate the important events that 
have happened since that date, and that 
the editors will adopt an improvement 
which might have been made in this 
book, namely to connect the various ex- 
tracts by a brief account of intervening 
events and of the circumstances under 
which the various statements were made. 
—201 pp.; Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 
1931; 5/--—W. L. H. 


WORLD ON GOLD RATIONS, A; by 
Stanley McConnell. 

A theological treatise upon the eco- 
nomic ills of today which, according to 
the author, are clearly grounded in the 
evil tendency of man to make a god of 
gold. The “gold standard,” not as dis- 
tinguished from a_ silver monetary 
standard but as reflecting the preoccupa- 
tion of human life with gold, is decried 
as the agency which has brought human- 
ity “to the edge of the abyss.” The 
financial system based on this standard 
and reflecting in taxation, interest, cur- 
rency exchange and fluctuation, “has 
driven out of circulation food, merchan- 
dise, and labor, which alone can support 
life,’ and substituted gold as the false 
rations for a starving mankind. There 
are numerous biblical references.—96 
pp.; Commonwealth Publishers, Ltd., 
Toronto, 1931. 

FINANCIAL CONDITION AND OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT—1$21-1930; by W. F. Willoughby. 
The Brookings Institution, of Wash- 

ington, D. C., devoted to “public serv- 

ice through research and training in the 

humanistic sciences,” has brought out a 

volume based on the investigation of its 
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institute of government research, of 
which W. F. Willoughby is director. A 
committee of three—Harold G. Moul- 
ton, Henry P. Seidemann and Cleona 
Lewis—cooperated with the author in 
the preparation of the volume. Its sepa- 
rate sections deal with (1) the general 
financial condition as indicated by the 
treasury balance sheet—foreign govern- 
ment obligations, war and relief loans; 
internal obligations, railway, shipping 
board and farm board loans; (2) an 
operating statement of federal receipts 
and disbursements, income and expendi- 
tures; (3) the federal income in detail, 
and classified by sources, etc.; (4) fed- 
eral expenditures in detail, classified by 
character, organization units, functions 
and objects; and (5) the public debt, 
classified by character and method of 
debt reduction. There are 35 tables and 
charts.—228 pp. plus index; Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1931. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT IN THE TERRI- 

TORY OF HAWAII; Letter from the 

Attorney General to the United States 

Senate, referred to the Committee on 

Territories and Insular Affairs. 

This document of 315 pages gives a 
digest of the report prepared by Assist- 
ant Attorney General Richardson on 
law enforcement in Hawaii. Following 
a brief summary of history, legal status, 
local conditions, industries, racial situa- 
tion, administration, politics and educa- 
tion, the report gives a detailed survey 
of police organization and the admin- 
istration of justice, crime, prisons and 
other places of detention, and the courts. 
While revealing deplorable inefficiency 
and laxity in police and prison adminis- 
trations, the report is on the whole 
favorable, especially as regards crime con- 
ditions and courts of law. The pros 
and cons of a commission form of Gov- 
ernment (favored by the Navy and a 
few residents) to replace the present 
representative government are presented. 
Sub-reports attached to the main report 
give detail about Police Administration, 
the Legal Department and Jury System 
of the Territory, Prison Administration, 
and precise data and memoranda relat- 
ing to industry, immigration, crime and 
justice, a statement of Admiral Yates 
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Stirling, Sr., on the military importance 
of Hawaii to the United States, tables of 
statistics, memoranda, acts of the Legis- 
lature, etc.—Senate Document No. 78, 
Seventy-second Congress, First Session, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1932.—E. S. C. H. 
BERNICE PAUAHI BISHOP MUSEUM, 

HONOLULU, 1932, BULLETIN 94, RE- 

PORT OF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1931; 

by Herbert E. Gregory. 

This is an unusually interesting re- 
port of the Bishop Museum’s activities. 
Passing mention is made of field ex- 
peditions and other works completed 
and under way. Dr. Peter Buck (Te 
Rangi Hiroa) has been appointed Bish- 
op Museum lecturer for the academic 
year 1932-1933 at Yale University, 
where he follows Dr. Christian Richard 
Thurnwald, professor of Ethnology, 
Race Psychology and Sociology at the 
University of Berlin. Mr. Edwin G. 
Burrows, a specialist in ethnological 
musical research trained under Miss 
Helen H. Roberts of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, has joined 
the Staff of the Museum and is now 
in the Wallis and Hoorne Islands 
(French) engaged in research. Mr. 
Kenneth Emory writes an interesting ré- 
sumé of his two years’ expedition in 
the Tuamotu Archipelago (French). 
Dr. E. S. Craighill Handy’s studies re- 
lating to Hawaiian horticulture, and his 
work for the local research committee of 
the I.P.R. on native culture, are re- 
ported. Other researches of interest to 
the I.P.R. relate to an anthropometric 
survey in Western Polynesia under Dr. 
Gordon Macgregor, and the studies in 
Chinese-Hawaiian miscegenation under 
Dr. H. L. Shapiro. Professor Pan- 
chanan Mitra of the University of Cal- 
cutta is making a detailed comparison 
of Hindu and Pacific Island civiliza- 
tions. 

The botanical research reported is 
wholly in the field of systematic botany. 
The report on the Pacific Entomological 
Survey, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
C. M. Cooke of the Museum staff, re- 
fers in detail to the collecting expedition 
in the Marquesas Islands (French) on 
which Dr. E. P. Mumford and Mr. 
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A. M. Adamson were engaged. The +, 
searches in marine zoology, malacolo: 
and geology mentioned are of pure 
scientific interest. 

Of the publications issued in 
the following have bearing on pr 
problems of the Pacific: 

Memoir, Vol. XI, No. 5, The F 
of Oceania, by H. W. Fowler; Bu! 
82, Report of the Director for 193) 
Bulletin 88, Population and Utilizatio; 
of Land and Sea in Hawaii in 1853, }y 
J. W. Coulter; Special Publication |s 
Hawaiian Art, by H. M. Luquiens 
Special Publication 19, Proceedings Ha- 
waiian Academy of Science. 

The report also gives details concern 
ing collections, exhibits and library, and 
brief articles comment on Hawaiian and 
Tuamotuan ethnological research in 
progress and the entomological surve 
of the Marquesas.—Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum, Honolulu, 1932.—E. S. C. H. 


SAVAGE PARADISE; by Margaret 

Matches. 

A delightful travelogue by a young 
American who is evidently a_ plucky 
good sport and a real woman with ample 
sympathies and interest in human beings 
as such. It is the story of a Wanderlust 
which carries the author by freight ships 
to New Guinea and by schooner along 
the coasts and through neighboring 
archipelagos of “savage Paradise.” De- 
scriptions of the country and of schooner 
life leave strong impressions on the mind; 
and some of the character sketches are 
vivid and penetrating. It is a story of 
good humor, common sense and friendli- 
ness against exotic backgrounds.—331 
pp.; Century Co., 1931; G$4.00.— 
a Se. Fe 
AMERICAN YEARBOOK, 1931; edited by 

Albert Bushnell Hart. 

Dr. Hart, with William M. Schuyler 
as associate editor and the codperation 
of a supervisory board representing na- 
tional learned societies, has produced 
another annual record of events and 
progress in the United States of America, 
of the same fine stamp as former vol- 
umes in the series. The material is col- 
lated under seven heads—Historical 
(political history for the year, and inter- 
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national situations affecting the United 
States); American Government (na- 
tional, state, municipal, territorial and 
in spheres of influence) ; Governmental 
Functions (with regard to public finance 
and taxation, resources and utilities, de- 
fense and armaments) ; Economics and 
Business (finance, agriculture, minerals, 
manufactures and transportation) ; Social 
Conditions and Aims (including immi- 
gration and population, labor and labor 
legislation, etc.) ; Science — Principles 
and Application (research and progress 
in discovery and practical development) ; 
the Humanities (being a survey of 
progress in literature, the arts, and edu- 
cation). A valuable reference, contrib- 
uted to by experts and expertly arranged 
and edited. 

The section on international situations 
affecting the United States contains 
essays on United States Treaties by 
Denys P. Myers of the World Peace 
Foundation, the United States and 
World Affairs by John M. Mathews 
(in which the American attitude toward 
the Manchurian affair is discussed), 
Latin American Relations by Graham 
H. Stuart, American Relations in the 
Orient and Near East by Albert Howe 
Lybyer, International Conferences by 
William T. Stone of the Foreign Policy 
Association, The United States and the 
League of Nations, World Court and 
International Labour Office by Arthur 
Sweetser of the League Secretariat, and 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Fourth 
Session, by Willis J. Abbot of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor —909 pp. plus 
index; American Yearbook Corporation, 
New York, 1932.—E. G. 


CONSERVATION IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR (US.A.); 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur and William 
Atherton Du Puy. 

A publication of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior dealing with prob- 
lems of irrigation and control of water- 
power, public lands, oil and gas con- 
servation, national parks, the geological 
survey, the “conservation” of Indian 
life (the administration of Indian res- 
ervations being under this department of 
the national government) and of child 
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life, and territorial administration. In a 
chapter of 24 pages the two Territories, 
Hawaii and Alaska, are briefly treated. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, formerly President 
of Stanford University, is Secretary of 
the Interior, and Mr. Du Puy, co- 
author, is his executive assistant.—252 
pp.; U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1931; G$1.00. 

EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE AND EARTH- 

QUAKE INSURANCE; by John R. 

Freeman. 

This thick volume is the work of a 
well-known engineer, president of the 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company and past president of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers «nd of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. It is a study of what 
the author believes to be a rational basis 
for earthquake insurance, combined with 
a compilation of engineering data for 
earthquake-resisting construction. The 
work is addressed chiefly to structural 
engineers, insurance executives and 
property owners rather than to seismol- 
ogists, although there are chapters on 
earthquake causes and motion, measures 
of earthquake violence, progress of seis- 
mology, and a consideration of the prob- 
able accuracy in predicting time, place 
of occurrence and damage of future 
earthquakes. In pursuing this study 
special attention has been given to the 
frequency and violence of earthquakes 
in the United States and Canada, and 
structural lessons drawn particularly 
from the great quakes of San Francisco 
and Charleston. Further lessons are 
drawn from a detailed study of the 
earthquake-resisting buildings of the 
great Tokyo quake of 1923, and from 
experiences in Nicaragua and New 
Zealand. There are considerable charted 
data from seismograph records, insur- 
ance rates and loss ratios; a chapter on 
municipal building codes for protection 
against earthquake damage; designs for 
earthquake-resisting buildings, and a final 
chapter of suggestions for a program of 
earthquake research.—904 pp.; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1932. 
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Pamphlets 


ALBERT THOMAS, 1878-1932; biographi- 
cal notes and appreciation. 

A tribute by the members of the In- 
ternational Labour Office to the memory 
of its Founder and Director. The text 
of the speeches delivered at the funeral 
of this greatest proponent of interna- 
tional social legislation and of the trib- 
utes paid to him by the Council of the 
League of Nations and by the General 
Commission of the Disarmament Con- 
ference is given. More than half the 
booklet is devoted to the various com- 
mentaries and tributes in the world 
press, with the exception of the press in 
certain distant countries which had not 
reached the editorial office in time to be 
here included. Two photographs of 
Albert Thomas are reproduced.—122 
pp.; privately published, 1932. 


ALBERT THOMAS, IN MEMORY OF. 


Text of the speeches made at a spe- 
cial meeting on June 30, 1932, in the 
Victoria Hall, Geneva, held by the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour 
Office, to pay a tribute to the memory 
of Albert Thomas.—43 pp.; Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, 1932. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSULAR 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, MANILA; 
by Vicente Aldanese. 

A detailed report from the Bureau of 
Customs of the Government of the 
Philippine Islands to the Secretary of 
Finance. Included are reports on trade 
and commerce, shipping, immigration 
and emigration. Statistical tables are 
appended and an index adds to the use- 
fulness of the volume.—320 pp,; De- 
partment of Finance, Government of 
the Philippine Islands, Manila, 1932. 
APPEAL FROM THE CHINESE GOV- 

ERNMENT TO THE LEAGUE, THE. 

This statement, communicated by the 
Chinese Delegation in conformity with 
article 15 of the Covenant, was com- 
municated to the Assembly, to the Coun- 
cil and to the Members of the League 
of Nations at Geneva on February 22, 
1932. The historical background lead- 


ing up to the events on September |: 

1931, and the subsequent occurrences 

are presented. An interesting chapter o; 

the reasons advanced by Japan in . 

tenuation of her policy shows the ( 

nese interpretation of Japan’s policies 

Appended are official government star: 

ments, both Chinese and by the repr 

sentative of the United States 

America, regarding the Twenty-on 

Demands and on the question of the 

Railway Guards.—48 pp.; League 0: 

Nations (Publication Series VII. Politi. 

cal. 1932. VII. 3.), Geneva, Februar 

29, 1932. (World Peace Foundation 

Boston. ) 

APPEAL FROM THE CHINESE Gov. 
ERNMENT TO THE LEAGUE, PER. 
TAINING TO THE. 

The explanatory note communicated 
by the Japanese Government in refer- 
ence to the “Shanghai incidents” and 
signed by the representative of Japan on 
the Council of the League of Nations 
—13 pp.; League of Nations (Publica- 
tion Series VII. Political. 1932. VII 
5.), Geneva, March 2, 1932. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston.) 

BRITISH MALAYA, ECONOMIC CON. 
DITIONS; by R. Boulter. 

Prepared by the British Trade Com- 
missioner at Singapore, this report cov- 
ers economic conditions in the Federated 
Malay States and the Straits Settlements 
to February 28, 1931. Included are 
brief surveys on: Finance, Trade Legis- 
lation and Administration, Labor and 
Immigration, Transport, Public Works 
Agriculture, Mining, and on_ general 
Social Questions. A commercial sum- 
mary and a note of information con- 
cerning travel are included.—66 pp.; 
Great Britain, Department of Overseas 
Trade, London, 1931. 

CABLE COMMUNICATIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC, MEMORANDUM ON. 
Number 16 of the series of mimeo- 

graphed papers being issued by the 

American Council of the Institute ot 

Pacific Relations. 
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“The pressure of news during the 
past year from Manchuria and Shang- 
hai, amounting in cable tolls, alone, to 
$10,000 daily during the height of the 
Shanghai crisis, laid a heavy burden on 
the limited cable and radio connections 
with Europe and the United States. 
Three companies, British, Danish and 
American, control the three cable out- 
lets (two to Europe via Singapore and 
Vladivostok, and one trans-Pacific to 
San Francisco) and have been predomi- 
nant figures in the history of cable de- 
velopment in the Pacific. The other 
operators in the area are Japan, con- 
trolling the service from Japan to China 
and the Japanese colonies; China, hold- 
ing the lines into Tientsin; Holland, 
operating in its East Indies colonies, and 
France in Indo-China.” British and 
Danish, American, Japanese and Chi- 
nese cable activities are commented on 
briely—3 pp.; American Council, 
I. P.R,. 129 East 52nd St., New York 
City, September 1, 1932. 


CANADA, ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
1931; by F. W. Field. 


The Senior Trade Commissioner in 
Canada and Newfoundland has _pre- 
pared this annual report which is divided 
into chapters on: the Financial Position, 
the Tariff, Social Questions, Production, 
Industry, Transportation and Trade. A 
Commercial Summary and a considera- 
tion of the general conditions are pre- 
sented. Included are statistical tables.— 
294 pp.; Great Britain, Department of 
Overseas Trade, London, 1932. 


COMMUNIST SITUATION IN CHINA; 
by Yang Chien. 


The Assistant Director of the Na- 
tional Research Institute writes this 
“frank and illuminating” article for the 
Kuo Min News Agency which is repub- 
lished in pamphlet form. As one of the 
original members of the Kuomintang 
Party, he was in Shanghai before the 
split between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists, and, according to the in- 
troduction, he is “unusually well quali- 
fied to furnish an exposition of the 
Communist menace.”—11 pp. ; Kuo Min 
News Agency, Nanking, July 1932. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION; by Inazo Nitobé. 
Well fitted to gaze down the long 

sweep of the years from his own origins 
in feudal Japan to the recent period 
when he represented that modern coun- 
try on the secretariat of the League of 
Nations, Dr. Nitobé speaks of the 
amazing growth, at first slow and then 
sweeping, of the spirit of international 
cooperation, to which he has given so 
large a share of his life and learning. 
He says: “Just at this moment, when 
the press is full of communications that 
Japan may at any moment leave the 
League of Nations, which is the greatest 
organ of international codperation as yet 
devised by man, it may seem insincere on 
my part to speak in this assembly, con- 
taining citizens of many nationalities, 
on the subject which my fatherland 
seems inclined to reject. But Japan is 
committed, as I shall explain in my next 
lecture, to international collaboration, 
and if she should feel obliged to leave 
the League on a definite issue, it does 
not indicate that she will thereby isolate 
herself from the rest of the world any 
more than does America by not joining 
the League. And right here may I ex- 
press my sincere hope that Japan will 
not leave the League and that America 
will join it... .” 

This was a convocation address in the 
Williamstown Institute of Politics, 
1932. It was followed by a later ad- 
dress on Basic Principles of Japanese 
Politics.—Institute of Politics, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., 1932. 

EAST AND WEST AND THE NOVEL, 
and SOURCES OF THE EARLY CHI- 
NESE NOVEL; by Pearl S. Buck. 

A reprint of two addresses delivered 
by the author before the convocation of 
the North China Union Language 
School. Mrs. Buck evaluates the Chi- 
nese novel as compared with the English 
novel, but she stops short of the most 
recent in both East and West. Whereas 
in the English novel originality is 
stressed, the Chinese author often elabo- 
rated on some incident taken from an 
older story and it need not have a plot or 
subplot, nor is a climax or a dénouement 
necessary to capture and hold the inter- 
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est of Chinese readers. “The Chinese 
novel is one of “romantic realism,” Mrs. 
Buck holds, which is not equalled by 
any work produced in the West. Just as 
in the West, the Chinese novel is evolv- 
ing, and through contact with world 
literature a new technique is being de- 
veloped.—40 pp.; North China Union 
Language School, Peiping, February 
1932. 

FLOOD IN CHINA, 1931. 


In codperation with the National 
Flood Relief Commission, this economic 
survey was prepared by the Department 
of Agricultural Economics of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Forestry of the 
University of Nanking. With the codp- 
eration of many individuals and many 
organizations the data of the 1931 flood 
area in the Yangtze and Hwai River 
Valleys were compiled and analyzed. A 
map of the areas involved and very com- 
plete and detailed statistical tables are 
included, as well as appendices containing 
selected facts of flood conditions and a 
survey of the relation of the population 
to the cultivated area of 131 Asien. 
Samples of (revised) schedules used for 
compilation of the data are also included. 
—74 pp.; College of Agriculture and 
Forestry, University of Nanking, Janu- 
ary 1932. 

FOREIGN TRADE IN 1932; report. 

This is a verbatim report of the pro- 
ceedings and discussions of the Nine- 
teenth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion held at Honolulu, Hawaii, in May 
1932, together with the prepared ad- 
dresses, list of delegates, organizations 
represented, executive personnel, etc. 
The program subjects covered by ad- 
dresses and discussion include United 
States tariff problems, Japanese-Ameri- 
can trade relations, Sino-Japanese boy- 
cott, Chinese foreign trade prospects, the 
development of air communication in 
China and its importance to trade, Aus- 
tralian trade history, New Zealand- 
United States shipping and tariff prob- 
lems, Hawaii’s place in international 
commerce, and general Pacific trade 
prospects.—203 pp.; National Foreign 
Trade Council, India House, Hanover 


Square, New York, May 1932. 


GOLD DELEGATION, 1932 REPORT. 


The final conclusions of the G 
Delegation of the Financial Committe: 
of the League of Nations are herein pre- 
sented. It is the seventh -publication 0: 
that organization and takes into con- 
sideration the wider problems involved as 
a result of the world depression. Aj- 
though the Delegation, when it began 
its work in the summer of 1929, was ex- 
pected to examine a relatively stable 
economic situation subsequent to restora- 
tion of the gold standard after the 
period of postwar inflation, the recent 
economic depression has afforded a sharp 
illustration of the importance of “‘fluctu- 
ations in the purchasing power of gold” 
and it is shown what some of the prob- 
lems are that have arisen as a result of 
the recent abandonment of the gold 
standard by many countries. A chapter 
is devoted to an outline of remedies for 
the present crisis. Four immediate 
measures are advocated: “An early set- 
tlement of the question of war debts 
and reparations; the removal, as far as 
possible, of restraints on international 
trade; a concerted attempt by the princi- 
pal gold-standard countries to restor 
wholesale commodity prices, as meas- 
ured in gold, to the level prevailing in 
1928; and a similar attempt by the 
paper-standard countries, under the lead- 
ership of sterling, to stabilize their in- 
ternal price level.”” Appended is a table 
extracted from the Statistical Yearbook 
of the League of Nations 1931-32 show- 
ing the monetary gold stocks of the 
world. Professor Gustav Cassel, a mem- 
ber of the Delegation, refrained from 
signing the report; his memorandum 
thereon is included.—83 pp.; League of 
Nations, Geneva, 1932. 

HAWAII, ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 

GOVERNOR. 


Published yearly by the United States 
Department of the Interior, this report 
covers the progress and development of 
the affairs of the Territory of Hawaii 
during the year ended June 30, 1932. 
Although the Isiands’ main crops, sugar 
and pineapples, have shown an increase 
in production, due to lower prices their 
value has decreased. Nevertheless, Ha- 


waii’s exports amounted to nearly $10,- 
000,000 more than her imports. There 
was a considerable decrease in the num- 
ber of tourists visiting the Islands. A 
Territorial register and directory is ap- 
pended, and in a second appendix are 
extracts of the laws relating to Hawaii 
and passed at the third session of the 
Seventy-first Congress.—135 pp. ; United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., 1931. 

HEALTH AND PROGRESS OF NATIVE 

POPULATIONS. 

These papers relating to the health 
and progress of native populations in cer- 
tain parts of the British Empire are 
oficial reports from the governors or 
other officers administering certain gov- 
ernments. Included are reports on: 
Eastern and Central Africa, West 
Africa, South Africa, Fiji and the 
Western Pacific—191 pp.; Colonial 
Office, London, 1931. 

JAPANESE MIGRATION POLICIES, 

MEMORANDUM ON. 

Number 15 of the series of mimeo- 
graphed memoranda being issued by the 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The prominence of 
the population problem in Japanese do- 
mestic policy is commented on and the 
three possible ways of relieving pressure 
noted, namely, more complete land 
utilization, reduction of birth rate 
through artificial means, and coloniza- 
tion. Foreign policy with relation to 
colonization in Brazil, emigration to and 
control of raw materials in Manchuria 
for the speeding up of industrialization, 
and various other of Japan’s emigration 
experiences are discussed. No recom- 
mendations are advanced. — 4 pp.; 
American C@incil, I.P.R., 129 East 52d 
Street, New York City, August 17, 1932. 
NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES, ECO- 

NOMIC CONDITIONS; by H. A. N. 

Bluett. 

The British Commercial Agent resid- 
ing at Batavia prepared this report, 
which covers the time from publication 
of the previous report, dated October 
31, 1928, to the date of September 1931. 
Besides chapters on Finance and Trade, 
on Legislation and Administration, as 
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also on Social Questions (including labor 
problems, health and hygiene, popula- 
tion and immigration questions, etc.), 
an excellent survey of the Transporta- 
tion and Communications service is pre- 
sented. Included are 14 pages of statis- 
tical tables—126 pp.; Great Britain, 

Department of Overseas Trade, London, 

1932. 

NEW ZEALAND, ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN THE DOMINION OF; by 
L. A. Paish. 

A survey of the commercial situation 
in the Dominion, including financial and 
social problems. Production, and espe- 
cially the import trade, are discussed by 
the British Trade Commissioner, and 
13 pages of trade statistics complete the 
outline—76 pp.; Great Britain, De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, London, 
1931. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC; by 
Esther Caukin Brunauer. 

The International Relations Secretary 
of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women has prepared an admirable 
study course for University Club 
branches on the Pacific and its vital 
problems of the moment. The outline 
is comprehensive and yet not over- 
detailed. Geographical features of the 
Pacific Basin are covered in the first 
“lesson,” giving a fundamental under- 
standing of the relative areas—eastern 
and western continental, subcontinental, 
Micronesia, Melanesia and Polynesia; 
the climatic factors, distribution of 
peoples, mineral and other resources, 
political organization, etc. Other gen- 
eral topics are (2) Opening of the Far 
East; (3) Modern Imperialism in the 
Pacific to 1912; (4) Chinese Revolution 
to 1925; (5) “Special Interests” of 
Japan in Asia to 1922; (6) Nationalism 
in the Far East; and (7) Conflict be- 
tween China and Japan, 1931-32 (by 
far the longest outline). There are eight 
pages of bibliography and supplementary 
references. — International Relations 
Office, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 1634 I Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., August 1932; 25c. 
SHANGHAI, REPORTS OF THE COM- 

MITTEE OF ENQUIRY. 


These three reports were prepared by 
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the Committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations 
on the basis of their information con- 
cerning the causes and developments of 
the situation in the Shanghai area this 
spring. The reports are signed by the 
chairman, Count Ciano, and the Secre- 
tary-General of the Shanghai Commit- 
tee, Haas. Observations by the Japa- 
nese Delegation thereon and a com- 
munication regarding the French trans- 
lation of the second report are included. 
—10 pp.; League of Nations (Publica- 
tion Series VII. Political. 1932. VII. 
4.), Geneva, February 27, 1932. (World 
Peace Foundation, Boston. ) 

STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE, THE; 

series of mimeographed papers. 

The International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Coéperation of the League of 
Nations, which sponsors the annual con- 
ferences of Institutions for the Scientific 
Study of International Relations, has 
got out a folder encompassing the col- 
lection of mimeographed papers pre- 
pared in connection with this year’s 
Milan conference. The above title 
formed the subject of the Milan con- 
ference discussions. 

The papers here collected (in addi- 
tion to the preliminary program resolu- 
tions and documents, list of conference 
participants, etc.) include several trea- 
tises on the general subject, a lengthy 
memorandum on Restrictions of Interna- 
tional Trade, by Dr. Joergen Pedersen 
of the Copenhagen Institute of Eco- 
nomics and History, and a pamphlet on 
Economic Conditions in Denmark after 
1922, by the same author, a very com- 
plete German memorandum on Govern- 
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ment Measures, National and Interng- 
tional, regarding International Trade. , 
printed pamphlet on British ‘Tarif 
Policy, 1932, jointly prepared by the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
and the London School of Economics. 
Of those papers submitted under the 
title ‘““The State and Economic Life.” 
one by Professor Kerschagl of the Kon. 
sularakademie and the MHandelshoch- 
schule of Vienna, dealt with the in- 
creased importance and altered emphasis 
placed on the relationship indicated jn 
the title, over a period of thirty years 
past; one consisted of certain observa- 
tions from the point of view of th 
Republic of Czechoslovakia; one was 
prepared by the Codrdination Commis- 
sion of Higher International Studies in 
France and covered problems of internal 
trade protection and tariff in France; 
another dealt with the Italian view o* 
the subject. 

There is nothing especially new in 
the formal matter presented, and no 
report of discussions. It is also note- 
worthy that the material and viewpoints 
are all European.—lInternational Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Coéperation, Paris, 
1932. 

WORLD LABOUR PROBLEMS 1932; by 

C. A. Macartney. 

This little booklet presents a record 
of the work of the International Labour 
Organization. Its purpose appears to be 
a tribute to the memory of Albert 
Thomas through a plea to carry on the 
organization in the spirit of the princi- 
ples he inspired and upheld.—51 pp.; 
League of Nations Union, London, 


July 1932. 


In the Periodicals 


Citations and Abstracts 


NOTE: 
the English language unless otherwise noted. 


indicated in parenthesis. 


Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient are in 


National ownership other than domestic is 


CULTURAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Aesthetics of Japanese Architecture, The; 
by Ino Dan. 

A study of practical as well as aes- 
thetic considerations in Japanese dwell- 
ing and shrine architecture. Simplicity, 
cleanliness, the absence of need for 
stockades and stonework, dictated the 
fragile wooden form. The idea per- 
sisting since the earliest Japanese dwell- 
ing is one which the author finds akin 
only to the Polynesian idea of simplicity 
and impermanence; the Shinto shrine 
simplicity he finds akin to the ancient 
Greek.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
September 1932. 

City Planning in New Russia; by Joseph 

Barnes. 

The State Institute of Town Plan- 
ning of the Soviet Union, Giprogor, is 
responsible for all new cities. It con- 
sults with famous architects from all 
over the world. Many of the new city 
districts are built on the same plan as 
the modern city blocks in Vienna or 
Berlin and, again, American architects 
were consulted in the planning of the 
new city at Nishni Novgorod. How- 
ever, the U. S. S. R. has excellent 
builders and architects of her own and 
such men as Professor Semyonov or 
Yosif Grigorievitch are city planners of 
excellent reputation and understand the 
needs of workers and their families. In 
many instances the untrained peasant 
workers have to be taught how to use 
the conveniences of a modern dwelling 
house.—A sia, New York, September- 
October 1932. 

Destruction of the Commercial Press 

Library; by A. Kaiming Chiu. 

The librarian of the Chinese-Japan- 
ese library of Harvard University dis- 
cusses the irreparable cultural loss to 
the world through the destruction of 
the Commercial Press in Shanghai on 


January 29, 1932, as a result of the 
Sino-Japanese imbroglio. The reference 
library which was housed in the same 
building had filled a need in that part 
of China which in Western countries 
is filled by scores of public and univer- 
sity libraries. The author outlines the 
history of the Commercial Press’ Ori- 
ental Library, known as Han Fen Lou, 
which was founded in 1902. He con- 
siders that it was not only one of the 
best and most serviceable in the whole 
of China but that it had many rare 
books and works which other libraries 
do not have. When the news of this 
disaster is known, the entire world of 
letters will feel the loss as keenly as the 
Chinese and it is hoped that all will 
contribute toward its reconstruction.— 
Library Journal, New York, August 
1932. 

Dilemma of Western Civilization, The; by 

J. H. Oldham. 

With the physical unification of the 
world through science, certain dynamic 
ideas—Progress, Democracy, Education 
and Nationalism—have become univer- 
sal. At the same time the foundations 
of Western civilization are crumbling. 
Endowed with new powers, but with 
sense of direction gone, due to absorp- 
tion in the scientific outlook, men are 
being forced back on the realities of 
human experience “found not in the 
mastery of the external world . . . but 
in the encounter of living persons,” and 
in “recognition that to lose faith in 
God is to lose faith also in man.” “Man 
was not created primarily to possess. 
‘ He was made for response. ‘i 

owilasdens W orid, Geneva, Third — 
ter 1932. 


Education in China; by a Correspondent. 


The provisions of the new bill re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Cen- 
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tral Kuomintang stress the need for in- 
struction ‘compatible with the country’s 
needs,” that is, at the present time in 
agriculture, engineering and medicine. 
New students for law, literature and 
the arts courses are temporarily not to 
be accepted.—Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, Manchester, August 5, 1932. 


Unemploy- 


Employment Conditions and 
ment Relief. 

Excerpts from the United States Sen- 
ate Committee investigating the sub- 
ject of unemployment insurance systems 
in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. The decision of the majority of 
the members was to the effect that in- 
surance is not a solution for unemploy- 
ment in all its phases although among 
other suggestions the establishment of 
reserves for that purpose to be main- 
tained by the industries with the co- 
Operation of their employees was recom- 
mended. Senator Wagner, a minority 
member of the committee, distinctly fa- 
vors such an institution, which he states 
should be under compulsory state legis- 
lation and supervised by state author- 
ity—Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 1932. 

Facing Facts in the Theatre; by Yuzo 

Tsubouchi. 

“The playgoer who is sufficiently so- 
phisticated to question the dictates of 
the box-office in the matter of selecting 
‘shows,’ has of late been much exercised 
by what he regards as the essentially 
static condition of the Japanese theater. 
He wonders with reason why leading 
theatres hesitate to reproduce the life 
of the living instead of that of bygone 
generations. What psychological secrets 
are there in the enduring and popular 
taste for the kabuki classics, which to 
all appearances seem to have little or 
nothing in common with the palpitating 
present?” The author then analyzes 
in interesting fashion the domination of 
this ancient art over the life of today. 
The “modern palpitating scene” deserves 
its cultural place upon the stage, but 
modern playwrights must learn the se- 
crets of the classical drama’s popularity 
if they are to succeed.—Contemporary 


Japan, Tokyo, September 1932. 
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Health Survey of Rennell and Bellona 

Islands; by 8S. M. Lambert. 

The article is based on research un- 
der the auspices of the Internationa! 
Health Division of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It gives first the back- 
ground of native life and conditions jn 
two small islands near the Solomons: 
and concludes with a résumé of health 
problems, list of disease carriers and 
discussion of native and foreign dis- 
eases. Rennell Island is referred to 
in another article in this number of 
Oceania as “one of the few last strong- 
holds of native Polynesian culture,”— 
Oceania, Sydney, December 1931. 
Japan’s Way Out; by Guy Irving Burch. 

The writer discusses the means sug- 
gested for relief of Japan’s population 
problems based on studies by Dr. War- 
ren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems at Miami University and 
W. R. Crocker (Balliol College, Ox- 
ford), as well as the statements 
made by Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, Japan’s 
foremost population authority. Birth 
control holds the greatest hope for prog- 
ress in the Orient, it is claimed, for 
“|. . emigration and colonization can- 
not be a permanent cure for population 
pressure.’—New Republic, New York, 
August 24, 1932. 

My Japanese Father-in-Law; by Setti 

Line Hibino. 

A most delightful description of a 
truly Japanese gentleman brought up 
in the old cultural tradition and who 
is lovingly understood by his Western 
daughter-in-law.—dA sia, New York, 
September-October 1932. 

My South Sea Coral Islands; by Fran- 
cois Hervé. 

A short informative article on the 
Tuamotu Archipelago by their French 
administrator, describing briefly fishing, 
pearling and religious sectarianism.— 
Asia, New York, September-October 
1932. 

New Construction Modernizing Chinese 

Cities; By Julean Arnold. 

The commercial attaché in Shanghai 
presents a brief survey on the progress 
in the reconstruction of many Chinese 


cities. This is especially evident in 
South China where the city of Canton 
i; an example of modernization, with 
over sixty miles of wide modernly paved 
streets and many-storied buildings which 
are replacing the old structures. Motor 
roads, water works, electric power 
plants, telephone systems, schools, col- 
leces and other public buildings are 
projected. Besides the Kwantung Prov- 
ince, Kwangsi, Fukien, Hunan, Che- 
kiang and other provinces are forging 
ahead and vying with one another to 
improve living conditions. Many hur- 
dreds of miles of motor roads are al- 
ready completed.—Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., August 29, 1932. 

Place of Food in the Social Life of Cen- 
tral Polynesia; by F. L. S. Bell. 

The social and political significance 
of feasts and food offerings, the rela- 
tion of kinship groups to production, 
and ceremonial and ritualistic attributes 
of food amongst Polynesians are de- 
scribed. The article, while presented 
from the ethnological angle, has sig- 
nificant practical implications.—Oce- 
ania, Sydney, December 1931. 

Reforme du Systéme d’€ducation en 

Chine; by Dr. Wai. 

A résumé of the role of the political 
life of the students in China which has 
found support in the Chinese press more 
than in the political circles, which one 
would have expected to be interested. 
The author discusses the problem of 
modern education in China; one of the 
difficulties, he asserts, is that the teach- 
ers are often too young to command 
respect. He does not favor sending 
students to foreign countries for com- 
pletion of their studies as they return 
with ideas of becoming “great man- 
darins” rather than working. Much of 
their study abroad is useless, for they 
soon forget the foreign language learned 
at great expense to themselves or the 
government which sent them. Greater 
attention should be directed to the ele- 
mentary schooling. A reform of the 
educational system should be directed 
toward the adaptation of other modern 
systems of education to Chinese needs 
rather than toward direct adoption of 
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foreign methods. — Revue Nationale 

Chinoise, Shanghai, August 14, 1932. 

Rural Reconstruction Ideals and Meth- 
ods; by Sam Dean. 

The author, who spent eighteen years 
in China building up industrial schools, 
holds that the small Chinese industry 
is to be fostered and for this purpose 
the Chinese student should be prepared 
for agriculture or for industry. Fu- 
ture leaders of industry are to be trained 
through seeing that the student may run 
a self-supporting business. ‘The Chi- 
nese workman should be trained and 
educated to read, write and think, and 
to do his work in a better way.—Chi- 
nese Recorder, Shanghai, August 1932. 
Significant Exhibition of Modern Chinese 

Art; by Hugh Williams. 

An appreciation of modern Chinese 
painting as illustrated by the recent ex- 
hibit in Shanghai of Chen Shu-jen’s 
works. ‘The critic considers these pro- 
ductions as a “happy augury for China’s 
artistic vitality’ and sees in the artist 
an interesting representative of the 
“back to nature’ movement in Chinese 
art.—China Critic, Shanghai, August 
4, 1932. 

Spirit of Chinese Culture, The; by Lin 

Yu-tang. 

“The spirit of Chinese culture is the 
spirit of Humanism,” which makes 
“happiness in contentment” the  suz- 
mum bonum. “The spirit of human 
reasonableness” is an important element; 
and this spirit is “largely intuitive and 
practically the same as English com- 
monsense,” which is the endowment of 
all common people. “I believe that 
if the English people would learn a 
greater capacity for enjoying or con- 
templating life from the. Chinese, and 
the Chinese would learn a greater faith 
in system from the English, both coun- 
tries would profit a great deal.”— 
People’s Tribune, Shanghai, June 30, 
1932. 

Standard Working Week In Australia:I; 
by O. de R. Foenander. 

In the early years of the Twentieth 
Century the standard of 48 hours es- 
tablished by custom became the stand- 
ard enforced by the Commonwealth 
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Arbitration Court. After the war the 
Court came to accept for a time the 
lower standard of 44 hours. The au- 
thor traces in detail the vicissitudes of 
the 44-hour week through the decade 
following 1920, showing how the prin- 
ciples applied by the Court—equal op- 
portunities for enjoyment of leisure, 
maintenance of the level of production, 
prosperity of the industry, capacity to 
meet foreign competition—influenced its 
decisions. He considers how far dif- 
ferences in the result of their applica- 
tion could be reconciled with consis- 
tency and continuity of the Court’s pol- 
icy at different periods. The history 
is carried down to 1930, when the gen- 
eral economic depression seemed to have 
revived a tendency on the part of the 
Court to return to the 48-hour stand- 
ard.—International Labour’ Review, 
Geneva, July 1932. 

Towards the Establishment of a Factory 

Inspectorate in China; by C. Pone. 


Affairs 


Article reprinted from the IJnterng- 
tional Labor Review, Geneva, dealing 
with the 1929 factory law promulgated 
by the national government of China 
the difficulties operating against its im- 
mediate enforcement, and the impor- 
tance of establishing a factory inspec- 
torate; by an official of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office on a mission to 
China.—Far Eastern Review (Ameri- 
can), Shanghai, July 1932. 

U. S. S. R. and the Menace of Imperial. 
ist War, The; symposium. 


Some of the statements made }, 
Lenin and Stalin, respectively, in con- 
nection with the problems of war and 
of the struggle for peace are outlined 
by Romain Rolland. Appeals of So- 
viet writers to the “Western intelli- 
gentsia” are also included and excerpts 
from Soviet authors of war literature. 
—Soviet Culture Review, Moscow, No. 


6, 1932. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Abolition of the Tael; by E. Kann. 
Substitution of a uniform silver dol- 
lar currency for the medieval sycee tael 
in China which was to take place dur- 
ing the month of August will not meet 
with objection from the general public 
or the merchant class, the author states. 
It is the old-type native banks and also 
to some degree the foreign banks which 
are hesitant, whereas the modern Chi- 
nese commercial banks would favor the 
change. The writer believes that for- 
eign banks would change their policy 
were guarantees for the uniformity in 
fineness and weight of the local silver 
dollar provided. For this purpose one 
mint only should be entrusted with 
coining the currency under a compe- 
tent and experienced analytical chem- 
ist. The charge for minting should be 
definitely fixed. The one condition to 
be agreed upon in order to make the 
project a success is that of free coinage. 
“Were this right not conceded exchange 
banks would be prevented from carry- 
ing on their legitimate exchange busi- 
ness, which in the end resolves itself 
into the financing of China’s foreign 


trade.”—Finance and Commerce (Brit- 
ish), Shanghai, July 13, 1932. 
Achievement At Ottawa; by Wilbur L. 

Williams. 

A discussion of the results of the Im- 
perial Economic Conference before pub- 
lication of the 12 agreements which 
were signed on August 20, 1932. The 
writer holds that both American pro- 
ducers and manufacturers will face 
keener competition in many lines, as 
well as the probable loss of some mar- 
kets.—Foreign Policy Bulletin, New 
York, August 26, 1932. 
Anglo-Chinese Trade Problems; by Sir J. 

W. Buchanan-Jardine. 

Discussion of an article which ap- 
peared in the special supplement of the 
Financial Times, London. British trade 
with China compared with other com- 
peting countries has declined. ‘This is 
due in part to the existing conditions 
in China and the development of an 
intense nationalism as well as the fact 
that goods manufactured in Great Brit- 
ain are unable to compete in price with 
those of the competitors. The writer 
urges development of the resources in 
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China and in especial its railways with 
foreign financial help as well as foreign 
technical advisors. He does not be- 
lieve that Britain will ever regain her 
market for cheap Manchester goods, but 
that she will have a share of the busi- 
ness in the high-grade goods.—Finance 
and Commerce (British), Shanghai, 
July 20, 1932. 

Boxer Indemnity Refunds and British 

Trade; editorial. 

A plea for investigation as to the 
manner in which the British Boxer In- 
demnity Refunds are being spent. The 
writer cites as an example of possible 
injury to trade deriving therefrom the 
purchase of £100,000 worth of tin 
plates and galvanized sheets for the 
Government Electrical works in Shang- 
hai. Shortly thereafter tin plates were 
being sold at 20 per cent below the 
normal market price. Whether or not 
this fact was in any way related to the 
purchase is open for speculation.—Fi- 
nance and Commerce (British), Shang- 
hai, July 20, 1932. 

Cotton—Past, Present and Future; by 

Sanji Muto. 

Showing the surprising growth in 
Japan’s cotton spinning industry since 
1912; relation to world market; im- 
portance of capitalization in China; 
hope for future in spite of a difficult 
present.—Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
September 1932. 

Enforcing China’s Factory Law; by Lowe 

Chuan-hua. 

Although the National Government 
has promulgated a Factory Law which 
was to become effective in August 1931, 
little action has been taken by the gov- 
ernment to enforce it. The chief ob- 
jections voiced by factory owners are 
that China’s industries are still in an 
infant stage and are inadequately capi- 
talized; they, therefore, cannot bear the 
heavy burdens the Factory Law im- 
poses upon them.—China Critic, Shang- 
hai, August 25, 1932. 

Fishery Agreement, The; editorial. 

After negotiations lasting over a 
year and a half, Russia and Japan have 
signed a special agreement settling sev- 
eral of the contested questions in re- 
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gard to the application of the fishery 
convention of March 1928. In gen- 
eral the signing of this appendix to the 
1928 convention will go far to stabilize 
the fishing arrangement in the north- 
ern waters, pending a thorough revi- 
sion in 1936 when the present conven- 
tion ends. By the former arrangement 
certain fishing grounds, about 20%, 
were reserved as U. S. S. R. fisheries. 
The complaint of the Japanese has been 
of unfair competition on the part of the 
coéperative and private Russian enter- 
prises which, the Japanese suspected, 
were placed in an advantageous position 
in the sealed bidding for fishing ground. 
Finally, it might be added that the is- 
sue of the exchange rate for rent of 
grounds was fixed in February 1931, 
at 32 sen per rouble—Japan Times, 
Tokyo, August 16, 1932.—S. U. 


Future Prospects of Manchurian Indus- 
tries; editorial. 


A brief survey of existing business 
conditions in Manchuria and the pros- 
pects for development of business and 
industry. A bright future is seen for 
the paper industry, as only about one- 
third of the demand is being supplied 
by Manchuria. As the country pos- 
sesses vast deposits of magnesite, lime- 
stone and dolomite, unlimited quanti- 
ties of cement and bricks can be pro- 
duced. There are many plants already 
in existence and Manchurian cement is 
exported to the Netherlands East Indies, 
Hongkong, Japan, Shanghai and Cho- 
sen. The leather industry has not been 
developed in Manchuria, in spite of a 
large supply of hides. Alcohol and 
other spirits have always been imported 
in large quantities, but as Manchuria 
possesses vast amounts of corn, kaoling, 
millet and other cereals that can be 
used for alcohol distillation, the country 
will soon be able to supply its own needs 
and will be able to export alcohol and 
spirits to other countries. The outlook 
for the tobacco industry is promising, 
as also the development of chemical fer- 
tilizers, in especial sulphuric ammonia. 
Considerable progress in glass manufac- 
ture has been noted, and the outlook for 
the soap-making industry is promising. 
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—Finance and Commerce 

Shanghai, August 3, 1932. 

General Review of the Industrial Situa- 
tion (in Canada); unsigned. 

Official data issued by the Canadian 
Department of Labor and covering em- 
ployment, production and trade, strikes 
and lockouts, and prices. There is a 
chart of monthly statistics on industrial 
conditions, showing exports, imports, 
customs duties, banking situation, price 
indices, employment and unemployment 
percentages, railway operations, indus- 
trial operations, etc., contrasting May, 
June and July of 1932 with the same 
months of 1931.—Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, August 1932. 

Gold Mining and Its Vital Importance 
to Manchuria; by G. T. Eve. 

“The gold mining industry in Man- 
churia is passing through its childhood 
which, unfortunately, has been marred 
by lack of proper care and _ nourish- 
ment.” Annual production at present 
is only about 1/160th of the world’s to- 
tal, but possibilities are excellent. By 
the former chief mine geologist of the 
Lena Goldfields—Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, July 1932. 
Growth of Japanese Cement Export 

Trade; by Joseph Ulmer. 

Within the last two decades the de- 
mand for cement has increased through- 
out the world. A strong tendency for 
self-sufficiency has been apparent in each 
country, but Japan’s exports to the 
Netherlands Indies and to China are 
still considerable-—Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1932. 
Industrialisierung Chinas, Die; by Gustav 

Amann. 

In this first part of the study the 
author traces the background of China’s 
industrialization as visualized by Sun 
Yat-sen. The so-called Canadian con- 
tract of the Canton-Chengtu Railway 
which was established on the basis of 
the outlined principles is discussed.— 
Geopolitik, Berlin, August 1932. 
Japan’s Costly Attempt to Peg Silk 

Prices; by George E. Anderson. 

At the present time the government 
and the government-controlled banks 
are engaged in liquidating a disastrous 
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attempt at controlling the silk 
Heavy pressure has been brough 
bear in the effort to stabilize the marke: 
so far without success. The new 
is a socialistic one under which thx 
ernment itself will limit production 
retaining sole control of the sale 
distribution of egg cards—the contain 
ers in which the silk worms start 
whole process of silk production- 
iting distribution so as to limit co 
production to what it may be estimate 
world markets will absorb in the 
rent season. Finally, the governmen: 
proposes to organize a new compan 
which is to buy out all middlemen 
tween the reelers and the exporters 
thus establish a monopoly of the 
collecting system.—dsia, New 
September-October 1932. 
Japan’s Financial Policy; editorial. 
Departure from the gold standar/ 
did not do Japan any good, for 
weakness of her financial position has 
been enhanced by her actions in China 
—Japan Chronicle, Commercial Su 
plement (British), Kobe, August 18 
1932. 
Low Money Rate Policy; editorial. 
Following the announcement by the 
Government to lower the interest rat 
on postal savings, the Bank of Japan 
has decided to carry out a_ reduction 
of its rates. The reduction of the pos- 
tal savings rate is the first step towards 
the realization of the Government's 
policy of low money rates, and is also 
a step towards leading the private banks 
to lower their rates. “Two factors have 
already made their appearance; low 
money rates are by nature a symbol! 
of bad times, the result of slack- 
ness in business, stagnation in enter- 
prises and a fall in the demand for cap- 
ital. Nevertheless, when in accordance 
with a fixed policy money rates are re- 
duced, industry is stimulated and trade 
facilitated. The success of this policy, 
however, will depend upon the perfec- 
tion of the control of the country’s fi- 
nances and the mobilizing of every fi- 
nancial power for economic revival. 
What is feared is that the era of low 
money rates might end in an indefinite- 
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ly prolonged depression—In Japanese ; 
Tokyo Asahi, Tokyo, August 18, 1932. 
—S. U. 


Ottawa and Empire Migration; by Arthur 
G. B. West. 


Population problems, although not 
to be formally discussed at the Impe- 
rial Conference, are nevertheless of 
vital importance, the author states. 
However . “it is true enough that 
migration ebbs and flows, in sympathy 
with the tide of commercial welfare. 
There is much to be said for first im- 
proving conditions of trade, which will 
then inevitably attract workers, and will 
enable capitalists in the Dominions to 
call for fresh supplies of labour.” The 
benefit that will be derived from infor- 
mal meetings of statesmen will be equal 
to if not greater than the work accom- 
plished at the Conference. The Reverend 
West outlines briefly various schemes 
for emigration in the Dominions and 
their outlook. He pleads for better 
planning of settlements and better prep- 
aration of the emigrants for life in the 
districts to be settled and for their sup- 
port through properly administrated cap- 
ital. But other problems than the sup- 
ply of money arise, some of these are 

“advice, sympathy, guidance, oc- 
casional succour in cases of misfit or un- 
employment, sweating or _ injustice. 
These are the main lines along which 
voluntary organizations can work for 
doubling the outposts at the economic 
front.”—Nineteenth Century and After, 
London, August 1932. 


Ottawa Dilemma, The; editorial. 


An appreciation of the difficulties 
which faced the delegates at the Im- 
perial Economic Conference. Although 
the fiscal issue is not the only one of 
importance awaiting discussion, hope is 
expressed that lowering of the tariff 
rates, with due consideration of possible 
future agreements between Britain and 
her chief foreign customers may result. 
Attention is directed to the fact that 
“Britain cannot afford to make any con- 
cessions which would have the effect 
of raising substantially the cost of liv- 
ing and the costs of production in her 
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country.” —Economist, London, August 
13, 1932. 
Ottawa, Economic Ignorance at; editorial. 

“In deploring the stupidly medieval 
economic notions that prevail at Ottawa, 
we do not mean to imply that we con- 
sider them any worse or essentially any 
different from those held by our own 
Administration. The recent Ottawa 
discussions merely throw a brilliant light 
on the short-sighted national _ selfish- 
ness and on the practically universal 
lack of understanding of the simplest 
economic principles that prevail among 
the world’s statesmen. They tell us too 
plainly, not only why those statesmen 
have been unable to stop the progress 
of the greatest economic crisis in a cen- 
tury, but have done so much to pro- 
long and intensify it.”—Nation, New 
York, August 17, 1932. 

Pacifique et les Colonies, Le; by Roger 

Lévy. 

This monthly department surveys 
developments in Manchuria (particu- 
larly regarding railways), the Franco- 
Japanese treaty of commerce for Indo- 
China, and the Siamese constitution. 
There is a special article on the fron- 
tier problems between Indo-China and 
the Chinese province of Yunnan, by 
Alfred Silbert.—L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, August 6, 1932. 

Tariff Agreement Between France and 

Japan, The; editorial. 

According to the new Tariff Agree- 
ment signed between Japan and French 
Indo-China on May 13 of this year, 
silk fabrics, porcelain, chinaware, dried 
fish and some fifty other articles are 
to be subject to the lowest tariff rates. 
In addition the most-favoured-nation 
treatment is to be given Japanese goods 
for transshipment through French 
Indo-China. Since 1896 Japan’s at- 
tempts to enter into close trade relations 
with French Indo-China have been 
failures, and Japan’s trade position being 
always a disadvantageous one, four 
times the most-favoured-nation rates, 
or the general rates, were applied to 
her for a long time. The solution of 
this long pending tariff issue will great- 
ly benefit trade with French Indo- 
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China.—In Japanese; Tokyo Asahi, 
Tokyo, August 19, 1932.—S. U. 
Tokyo Chamber of Commerce and In- 


dustry. 

This monthly report on current eco- 
nomic conditions denotes in tabular 
form general statistics on the current 
industrial, commercial and __ financial 
conditions in Tokyo and in Japan as a 
whole. The statistics are based upon 
“reliable sources collected from the gov- 
ernment offices or business organiza- 
tions.”—Monthly Report on Current 
Economic Conditions, Tokyo, June 
1932. 

United States Important in Harbin Trade; 
by Julean Arnold. 

Although the outlook for American 
trade in Harbin has been darkened by 
the military activities during the past 
year, a variety of United States prod- 
ucts and manufactured goods is dis- 
played in that city. American motion 
picture films and automobiles are domi- 
nant. American sewing machines are 
demonstrated and many other commodi- 
ties ranging from tractors to toilet ar- 
ticles. Typical scenes are fruit stands 
carrying California oranges and lem- 
ons.—Commerce Reports, Washington, 
D. C., August 15, 1932. 

Vanishing Yen, The; editorial. 

In Japan as in some other countries 
during a time of economic depression a 
lowering in the value of the currency 
was attempted in order to stimulate ex- 
ports. The desired effect was not 
achieved, however, and the writer warns 
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not to let the experiment go too fa; 
lest “the effects become catastrophic, 
—Japan Chronicle (British), Kob 
August 25, 1932. : 


World Economic Reconstruction; by P. w 

Martin. 

An analysis of the economic resolution 
adopted by the 16th session of the Inte; 
national Labor Conference in April 0: 
this year. In a period when it was con- 
servatively estimated that more than 25 
millions of the world’s adult working 
population were unemployed, it was in- 
evitable that the creative energies of the 
conference should have centered around 
the problem of world economic recon- 
struction. It is significant to note that 
the resolution, after protracted delibera- 
tion, debate and alteration, was ult 
mately adopted by a vote of 73 to 7 of 
the experts present, and that the weight 
of its international authority was felt in 
the later Lausanne conference, where 
the lines of its recommendations were 
closely followed. This detailed analysis 
covers the several sections of the resolu 
tion, with respect to (1) Public Works 
(2) Monetary Stability, (3) Interna 
tional Action, (4) Production and In- 
ternational Trade, considers the difficul- 
ties involved and offers a conclusion on 
steps to be taken. There are several 
interesting diagrams of economic trends 
and an annex giving the complete text ot 
the resolution. A full report of the con- 
ference itself is given elsewhere in this 
same issue.—International Labour Re- 
view, I. L. O., Geneva, August 1932. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 


Boycotts as an International Weapon; 
editorial. 

A plea for “higher morality among 
the nations” and freedom from the “Old 
Diplomacy” which states that “. .. A 
concerted and legalized boycott would 
be neither war nor a provocation to 
war, nor would it require warlike emo- 
tions to support it.” The writer dis- 


putes the advantage a boycott clause to 
the Pact of Paris would have with re- 
gard to the preservation of peace.— 
Japan Weekly Chronicle, Kobe, August 
4, 1932. 


Conference for the Reduction and Limi- 
tation of Armaments; unsigned. 

The most noteworthy event at the 
Conference during the month of June 
was the presentation by the American 
delegation of a definite proposal for the 
reduction of the armaments of the world 
by nearly one-third. The communica- 
tion of this message from the President 
of the United States by Mr. Gibson 
was followed by a discussion in which 
Sir John Simon, Mr. Paul Boncour 
(France), Mr. Litvinoff (U.S.S.R.), 
Mr. Nadolny (Germany), Mr. Matsu- 


1i- 


le 


daira (Japan), Mr. Grandi (Italy) and 
Mr. Madariaga (Spain) took part. The 
Air Commission began its technical 
study of prospects and methods for the 
internationalization of civil aviation in 
relation to decisions to be taken on the 
question of the abolition or the reduc- 
tion and limitation of military aviation. 
Another important issue was raised by 
the Committee on Moral Disarmament, 
which made a preliminary examination 
of a text concerning education, codpera- 
tion of intellectual circles, broadcasting, 
and the cinematograph in relation to 
moral disarmament, and which instructed 
a small legal subcommittee to study a 
memorandum concerning the adaptation 
of national laws to the development of 
international life-—Monthly Summary 
of the League of Nations, Geneva, June 
1932. 
Disarmament; editorial. 

A brief survey of the work accom- 
plished during the past six months at the 
Disarmament Conference. The results 
as measured by the Hoover proposals or 
the Budapest resolution of the Interna- 
tional Federation of League of Nations 
Societies are so far disappointing, but 
hope is held out for future more favor- 
able development, when the Conference 
resumes its session.—Headway, London, 
August 1932. 

Disarmament and Delusion; by J. F. C. 

Fuller. 

The bulk of the delegates at the Dis- 
armament Conference were either emo- 
tional cranks or political crooks. Quali- 
tative disarmament was proposed at the 
Conference because “it was the most 
popular idea of the school of cranks led 
by Viscount Cecil.” Hoover’s proposal 
was primarily an electioneering stunt. 
“The Disarmament Conference _ has 
failed ignominiously in its object, mostly 
because its leadership has been beneath 
contempt.” — Current History, New 
York, September 1932. 

Disarmament Conference; by W. Arnold 

Forster. 

Total, universal and controlled dis- 
armament is the aim of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. Successive steps for 
achieving this are through international 
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agreements, through setting an example, 
and through progressive disarmament. 
The three kinds of proposals put before 
the Conference were: a reduction by 
percentage, made by Russia and rejected 
by the Commission as impracticable; the 
pledging of certain weapons, made by 
France and not dealt with at the time of 
writing (the author believes it should 
be accepted only in regard to certain 
items); third, qualitative disarmament. 
The outlook for disarmament appears 
dark on the whole. Abolition of arms 
all round is the only solution. “If it was 
sound and practicable to prohibit cer- 
tain weapons to four States for thirteen 
years . . . then why should it not be 
sound and practicable for all States?” 
The author pleads further: “Learn the 
facts. And help to ensure that the Gov- 
ernment of your country will be willing 
and able to pay the price of peace and 
justice in this fragile, interlocked society 
of nations. Don’t let us go on like luna- 
tics, laying dynamite underneath the 
civilization which we all share in com- 
mon.”’—MWorld’s Youth, Geneva, July 
1932. 

Disarmament Conference; by Hugh Lati- 

mer. 

The outstanding event of the Disarm- 
ament Conference during the period 
from the middle of May to the closing 
of the session on July 23 was “the pro- 
posal of the President of the United 
States for an all-round reduction in 
armaments of one-third, while the prin- 
cipal characteristic of the work of the 
various Committees carrying on the 
work of the Conference was the com- 
plete failure to agree on the particular 
points for the settlement of which they 
were set up.” —Bulletin of International 
News, London, August 4, 1932. 


Disarmament Conference; National Reac- 
tions; by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 
and Hugh Latimer. 


In the bulletin issued by the Informa- 
tion Department of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, the 
present editor (Mr. Latimer) and the 
founder collaborate on an analysis of 
national reactions which followed the 
Hoover proposals and the Disarmament 
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Conference resolution of July 23. The 

various national government statements 

on both points are given and elaborated 

upon.—Bulletin of International News, 

London, August 18, 1932. 

Inside Story of the Twenty-one Demands; 
by James W. Bashford. 

This article was dictated by the late 
Bishop James W. Bashford a year be- 
fore his death. It tells of the Bishop’s 
part in certain unofficial negotiations re- 
garding the Twenty-one Demands.— 
China Weekly Review, Shanghai, Au- 
gust 13, 1932. 

Pacific Relations; a review. 

A review of “Problems of the Pacific, 
1931,” the Proceedings of the Fourth 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, Hangchow and Shanghai, 
China, October 21 to November 2, 1931. 
—Japan Chronicle (British), Kobe, Au- 
gust 25, 1932. 


Real Armaments Problem, The; editorial. 


A brief résumé of the progress made 
at the Disarmament Conference in view 
of the closing of the debates of its Gen- 
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eral Committee. The statesmen «ye 
criticized for “claiming quite so uncty- 
ously that they had achieved progress’ 
any way commensurate with the fj 
phrases with which the Conference 
gan.” However, the fact is to be we! 
comed that the Conference is stil] 
being, and that the Armaments J 

is prolonged for a further four months 
The author outlines the possible o 
tives for the Conference in its second 
stage. He contends that the only sat 
factory course is “the progressive reduc- 
tion of armaments towards the concep- 
tion of ‘police’ components offering n 
threat to the security of neighboring 
countries.” This means the reéstablish- 
ment of the sense of political security.— 
Economist, London, July 30, 1932. 
War on War; by Viscount Cecil. 

The British statesman measures the 
achievements at the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference and states the prin- 
ciples he thinks should govern any dis- 
armament plan lying ‘‘within the range 
of practical politics.’—Times Maga 
zine, New York, August 28, 1932. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


Basic Relief Policy Needed, A; editorial. 


The tentative relief measures mapped 
out by the Government show that about 
460,000,000 yen will be spent during 
the next seven months in starting public 
works, financing rural enterprises, or 
helping the small and medium mer- 
chants. The carrying out of various 
public works and provisions of low-inter- 
est loans are the principal items of the 
so-called emergency relief plan. Though 
the Government Offices are hard put to 
it to obtain even the present appropria- 
tions, we believe that such emergency 
plans should be on a larger scale. The 
present crisis is the result of accumu- 
lated blunders and mishaps of more than 
a dozen years. Each individual Gov- 
ernment Office is making painstaking 
efforts in formulating relief plans, but 
these concern the policy of the individual 
offices, and what Japan looks for is a 
basic policy which will bring the differ- 
ent government offices under uniform 


control.—In Japanese, Osaka Mainichi, 
Osaka, August 15, 1932.—S. U. 


Bericht Ueber den Indopazifischen Raum; 
by Karl Haushofer. 


In his monthly review of the political 
situation in the Pacific area, Dr. Haus- 
hofer discusses the views expressed in 
the Chinese periodical People’s Tribune 
and in Contemporary Japan. The ar- 
ticles in this last-named journal he holds 
as too obviously written for foreign con- 
sumption. Haushofer contrasts the tac- 
tics of the “old-fashioned” colonial 
powers (Kolonialmachte alten Stils) to 
the mass movements of some other na- 
tions for power and mastery in the 
Pacific. A survey of the inner-political 
movements in Siam, India, and Japan 
leads the author to the conclusion that 
on the whole “the entire Far East is 
. . . going toward upheaval and change 
with greater awareness, knowledge, and 
better prepared to face the future than 
was Europe, in especial Central Europe, 
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during the period from 1900 to 1914.” 

—Geopolitik, Berlin, August 1932. 

Emergency Relief Policy of the Govern- 
ment; by Terutomo Makino. 

If the government enforces a drastic 
measure for rural relief, it may be only 
temporarily effective; but in the long 
run it will destroy national economy 
and crush rural recovery. An agricultural 
policy which overlooks its effect upon 
national economy as a whole will be 
valueless. 

In formulating an agricultural relief 
policy Japan must not neglect the fact 
that all funds necessary for enforcing the 
policy can only be met with the issu- 
ance of state bonds. The state bonds 
issued up to March 1932 already 
amount to 61 billion yen, and besides 
the issuance of 6 billion yen in bonds 
has already been decided upon for this 
year. The bonds which are to be issued 
for the emergency relief policy will only 
add more to the heavy burden of the 
nation. By the end of this year the 
total amount of unpaid-for bonds will 


come up to 70 billion yen. This condi- 
tion will seriously affect state finances.— 
In Japanese, Kaizo, Tokyo, September 


1932.—S. U. 


Facing the Facts; editorial. 

An article by Dr. Baty, Legal Ad- 
viser to the Foreign Office, and Mr. 
Stimson’s recent pronouncement, both of 
which are reprinted in the Trans-Pacific, 
are here discussed. In view of these 
articles the editorial proceeds to recall 
the policy of that periodical, which has 
aimed “to lay in an unequivocal pres- 
entation of any relevant facts” which 
come to the notice of the editor.—Trans- 
Pacific (American), Tokyo, August 25, 
1932. 

Fascism in Japan; by Sakuzo Yoshino. 

Fascism in Japan has the support of 
the Social Democrats who despair of 
obtaining reform by constitutional 
means, of the military who fear for the 
safety of the nation at the hands of cor- 
rupt politicians, and of a considerable 
portion of the general public who feel 
that the politicians are serving the inter- 
ests of big business. The success of 
Fascism in Japan depends upon the mili- 


tary. — Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 

September 1932. 

Gains in Soviet Foreign 
Edgar S. Furniss. 
Japan’s creation of the State of Man- 

chukuo has made China and the 

U.S.S.R. natural allies. Turkish-Soviet 

friendship was strengthened by the visit 

of the Turkish Premier to Russia. Po- 
litieal unrest in Germany has frightened 

Poland into signing a treaty of amity 

and non-aggression with the Soviet 

Union. Finally, the chances of the 

United States recognizing the Soviet 

Government are increasing daily.—Cur- 

rent History, New York, September 

1932. 

Japan Urged to Ask U. S. to Move Fleet; 
editorial. 

A discussion of the first of a series of 
articles in the Hochi Shimbun of Tokyo 
by K. K. Kawakami, Washington cor- 
respondent of that paper. The presence 
of the Atlantic fleet on the Pacific cre- 
ates an undesirable feeling of suspicion. 
There is therefore ‘‘a pressing need for 
the Japanese to persuade the United 
States Government, through diplomatic 
channels, to remove from the Pacific 
Ocean the Atlantic fleet, which has been 
on the West Coast since the naval 
manoeuvres last spring.”.—T rans-Pacific 
(American), Tokyo, September 1, 1932. 


Labor on the Warpath?—by J. B. S. Hard- 
man. 

“The blind confidence in the captains 
of industry and the demigods of finance 
is largely a matter of the past. “4 
There is a deep stirring in the ranks, 
and the writer recalls that American 
labor has had a record of energetic fight- 
ing. Although the present situation is 
not a revolutionary one, it is a ‘‘miser- 
able” one. The warnings of the legisla- 
tive representative of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Edward F. McGrady, 
can not go unheeded. Since writing of 
the article the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor declared 
in favor of compulsory unemployment 
insurance on a federal basis which, the 
author says, “fairly measures the 
pressure from the lower levels of the 
movement for new ways out of the 
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New York, 


crisis.” —New Republic, 
August 31, 1932. 


Threat in the Stimson Doctrine, The; edi- 
torial. 

The author asserts that Mr. Stimson’s 
speech at the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions unequivocally commits the United 
States in the Far East. While clinging 
to the “fictive sanctity” of isolation from 
Europe, the United States is now an 
active participant in Far Eastern power 
politics—New Republic, New York, 
August 24, 1932. 

What’s Wrong With the Press in China?— 
by a Special Correspondent. 

A frank criticism of the Chinese news- 
papers, the deplorable condition of which 
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should not be laid entirely to the ; 
ent Government authorities, but rathe; 
to the low standard of journalism jp 
general. Apart from the Kuo-Min Ney 
Agency, no attempt has been made t 
build up, or facilitate the establishment 
of an efficient publicity service which js 
essentially necessary, the author states 
Side by side with modern plants 
such enterprises as the Commercial 
Press, the largest in the Orient, are so- 
called “mosquito” papers which are often 
printed by hand and serve to distri! 
sensational news, to blackmail persons 
or for political or other purposes. The 
standard of advertising is equally low.— 
People’s Tribune, Shanghai, August | 
1932. 


SINO-JAPANESE PROBLEMS 


Act of International Brigandage, An; by 

Sir Frederick W. Maze. 

The Inspector General of the Chinese 
Maritime Customs describes the process 
whereby the Manchukuo Government 
assumed the collection of maritime cus- 
toms in Manchuria.—People’s Tribune, 
Shanghai, August 16, 1932. 

China Plays the Innocent; by G. Warren 

Heath. 

“Even though we deplore the extreme 
methods adopted at Shanghai and can- 
not accept with equanimity the attack 
on Chapei, we must admit Japan per- 
formed a task badly needed.” “If China 
honestly desires to retain the sympathy 
of the world, she must put her house in 
order, stop whining, cease playing one 
nation against the other, and, above all, 
curb the antiforeign spirit now in the 
land.”—Current History, New York, 
September 1932. 

Colonization of Manchuria, The; by Den- 
zayemon Hashimoto. 

The possibility of successful coloniza- 
tion of Manchuria by the Japanese is 
increased by the creation of the new 
State of Manchukuo. — Contemporary 
Japan, Tokyo, September 1932. 
Controlled Economy Between Japan and 

Manchuria; by Yoshie Saito. 

Japan is facing the serious problem of 
overpopulation, and the solution lies in 
the industrialization of the country. The 


raw materials necessary for industriali 
zation are to be found in Manchuria 
and it is for this reason that Japan 
claims Manchuria as her life line. 
“Manchukuo” will prosper by export- 
ing her raw materials to Japan. Japan 
should not attempt to unify Manchuria 
and Japan economically, since this will 
only prove to be the cause of another 
Manchurian Incident. Though Japan 
and Manchuria should be closely related 
for their mutual prosperity, it is of great 
importance that both countries remain 
separate economic units.—In Japanese; 
Chuo-Koron, Tokyo, September 1932. 

Feng Yu-hsiang and the League Commis- 

sion; by Ho Tsiang-chun. 

The opinion expressed by Marshal 
Feng that Chinese officials have been 
too servile to the League Commission 
and that the Commissioners have been 
tardy in setting about their work, is 
representative of the thoughts of most 
Chinese.—China Voice, Shanghai, Au- 
gust 1, 1932 
Future Security of Shanghai; by Kyochi 

Aburatani. 

The transformation of Shanghai into 
a “free city” is advocated.—Contempo- 
rary Japan, Tokyo, September 1932. 
International Law and Anti-Japanese Boy- 

cott; by H. C. Wang. 

The anti-Japanese boycott was not 
ordered by the Chinese Government, and 


the Chinese Government could not have 
prevented it. Therefore “China can not 
be held responsible for the present boy- 
cott, especially in view of the fact that 
the boycott is the natural result of Japa- 

nese aggression.” —China Voice, Shang- 

hai, August 15, 1932. 

Interpretation of Japan, The; editorial. 

A discussion of the difficulties facing a 
true appreciation of Japan due to the 
small number of foreigners who can read 
Japanese. This results in publication of 
articles in the press or in magazines 
such as Contemporary Japan which are 
too obviously written for foreign con- 
sumption. The writer states that: “The 
Japanese have heretofore come to take 
it for granted that nothing they write 
will be read outside their own country 

. they have sometimes been disagee- 
ably surprised at the reactions that have 
followed translation.”—Japan Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, August 11, 1932. 

Japan and Manchuria; by Yusuke Tsu- 
rumi. 

The context of the speech delivered 
by the delegate of the association at the 
sixteenth congress of the International 
Federation of the League of Nations 
Societies held at Paris from July 4 to 9, 
1932. The eminent statesman and 
author discusses the problem of Man- 
churia. “Chinese are the latest arrivals 
in Manchuria . . . it is the Chinese 
misrule that brought about the present 
crisis... Japan’s greatest desire is that 
there should arise some kind of order 
there so that it will not fall into the 
abyss of chaos and create a new menace 
to the peace of the Western Pacific.— 
International Gleanings from Japan, 
Tokyo, August 15, 1932. 

Japan’s Grip on Manchuria; by a Cor- 
respondent. 

In this letter written July 15 from 
Harbin the author explodes the “open 
door” myth. Seizure of the Manchukuo 
Customs by the Japanese clearly demon- 
strated Japan’s policy with regard to 
Manchuria. European and American in- 
terests are being disregarded and off- 
cials of these countries have been sub- 
jected to annoying and __ insulting 
treatment under the pretence that they 
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are in sympathy with Soviet Russia. A 
Chinese view of the situation in Man- 
churia is presented by Mr. T. Y. Lo, 
Chinese minister to Denmark, who 
writes from Geneva pointing toward the 
difficulty of news of any kind being ob- 
tained from Manchuria. Seizure of the 
Customs and the Salt Gabelle, and 
Japan’s policy toward the Chinese Post 
Office have demonstrated that Japan 
intends to deprive China of her reve- 
aues. This means a national disaster 
at a time when China ts least able to 
defend herself.— Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, Manchester, August 5, 1932. 
‘‘Japanese Monroe Doctrine’’ and Man- 
churia, A; by Viscount Kentaro Kaneko. 

The viscount tells of a conversation 
with President Roosevelt in 1905, in 
which the latter proposed that Japan 
establish a Monroe Doctrine for Asia. 
The latter requested, however, that his 
advice should not be published until his 
retirement from office. — Contemporary 
Japan, Tokyo, September 1932. 
Japanese-American Economic Interdepend- 

ence; by Nagabumi Ariga. 

A boycott against Japan by the United 
States would be equally harmful to 
both. — Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
September 1932. 

Japanese Press and Stifling of the New 

State; editorial. 

A discussion of comments, notably 
those published in the Tokyo Hochi and 
Yomiuri on the Manchurian problem.— 
Japan Chronicle, Commercial Supple- 
ment (British), Kobe, August 25, 1932. 
‘*Manchukuo’’ and the Policy of Resist- 

ance; by T. V. Soong. 

“Goodness knows that we have been 
patient enough under the utmost provo- 
cation, but the acceptance of the pious 
admonitions of European chancelleries 
to refrain from aggravations has only 
resulted in our losing vast territories 
without the firing of a single shot.”— 
People’s Tribune, Shanghai, August 16, 
1932. 

Manchuria as China’s ‘‘Life Line’’; by 

Quentin Pan. 

The writer points to an argument 
which he believes heretofore to have been 
neglected as to why China can not afford 
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to give up Manchuria. It is because 
Manchuria is at the same time “the only 
existing breeding ground for some of 
the qualitatively better elements in the 
population of China... and it is for 
this reason that Manchuria can truly be 
called the ‘life line’ of the Chinese peo- 
ple, and should by all means be con- 
served as such.”—China Critic, Shang- 
hai, August 11, 1932. 

New District in a New State, A; editorial. 


This is an outline of the historical 
background of the controversial question 
between China and Japan concerning 
the Korean boundary. The story of the 
Korean colony in Chientao was a long 
one of persecution on the part of both 
the Chinese and the Japanese, who re- 
fused to allow Koreans to become nat- 
uralized Chinese. At present it appears 
as if a possible way out had been found 
under the Manchukuo government, with 
Chientao as a “special district” run by 
Korean officials—though undoubtedly, 
as the writer says, with Japanese ‘“ad- 
visers.” — Japan Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 11, 1932. 

Our Case Against the League; by Nobu- 
take Takagi. 

The attempt of the League Council 
to “force on Japan its legally doubtful 
resolution apropos of the turn of events 
in Manchuria, without complete infor- 
mation and on no more exigent grounds 
than Chinese allegations and its attempt 
to justify its action under Article XI of 
the Covenant, was an act which was 
inconsistent with its aims and organiza- 
tion.”” — Contemporary Japan, Tokyo, 
September 1932. 

Should Japan Leave the League; by Tadao 

Yamakawa. 

Japan should stay in the League’ to 
avoid the complicated and embarrassing 
question as to whether she has a right 
to retain her mandated territory if she 
withdraws from the League. Further- 
more, Japan should remain in the 
League in order to make good her case. 
Finally, the League’s work is worth 
doing and needs Japan’s support.—Con- 
temporary Japan, ‘Tokyo, September 
1932. 


Statehood and Recognition; by Thomas 

Baty. 

An adviser to the Foreign Office jn 
Tokyo and expert in international lay 
discusses the relation of the Nine-Power 
Treaty to the recognition of Manchu- 
kuo. His articles thereon appeared simu!- 
taneously in several Japanese papers and 
he is quoted (through double transla- 
tion of his original writing) as having 
declared that “Japan is justified in rec- 
ognizing the Manchurian Government 
organized by the Manchurian people 
voluntarily, and that there is no war- 
rant for criticizing her action in this 
respect as contravening the provision of 
the Nine-Power Treaty.” — Japan 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, August 18, 
1932. 


Validity of a Treaty, The; by George 
Bronson Rea, 


China’s protest regarding the failure 
of the Manchukuo Government to ob- 
serve the Dairen Customs Agreement of 
1907 is inconsistent with her claim that 
the 1915 treaty is invalid. The Dairen 
Customs Agreement expires with the 
lease of Kwantung. If the 1915 Treaty 
is invalid, that lease has expired and 
consequently the Customs Agreement is 
also terminated. China has attempted 
to wreck the League of Nations by re- 
fusing to négotiate directly with Japan 
and attempting to force international 
intervention.—Far Eastern Review, 
Shanghai, July 1932. 

World War Dangers in Manchuria; by 

Tyler Dennett. 


All the parties to the Manchurian 
dispute, with the possible exception of 
Soviet Russia, are now in a_ position 
from which they cannot retire without 
great loss of prestige. Since Japan is 
evidently determined to defy the League, 
if that becomes necessary, to conserve 
the fruits of her military operations in 
Manchuria and China, the situation is 
“more threatening to the peace of the 
world than any incident since the close 
of the World War.”—Current History, 
New York, September 1932. 
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TROPICAL AGRICULTURE IN HAWAII 
Abstracts by E. H. Bryan 


Back to the Land in Hawaii; by Isamu 

Miyoshi. 

Prize-winning essay by University of 
Hawaii senior, setting forth induce- 
ments needed to attract Hawaiian-born 
youths to rural life—Pan-Pacific Union 
Bulletin, Honolulu, No. 146, April 
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Climate in Relation to Sugar Production 

(in Hawaii); by U. K. Das. 

Climate and sugar cane regions; 
weather elements and cane growth; 
weather conditions in relation to yield 
and juice quality—Hawaiian Planters’ 
Record, Honolulu, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
July 1932. 


Diseases, Malformations and Blemishes of 
Sugar Cane in Hawaii; by J. P. Martin. 
Hawatian Planters’ Record, Hono- 


lulu, Vol. XX XV, No. 2, April 1931. 


Diseases of the Avocado (in Hawaii); by 
C. W. Carpenter. 


Preliminary report on study of the 
fungus and other diseases of avocado in 
Hawaii; includes descriptions of a vari- 
ety of diseases—Hawaiian Planters’ 
Record, Honolulu, Vol. XX XV, No. 1, 
January 1932. 


Man-Day Performance in Relation to Agri- 
cultural Methods and Implements; by L. 
D. Larsen. 


Discussion of sugar plantation labor in 
relation to labor-saving methods and 
devices in Hawaii.—Hawaitian Planters’ 


Record, Honolulu, Vol. XX XV, No. 1, 

January 1932. 

Rice; by F. G. Krauss. 

Address and discussion before Pan- 
Pacific Research Institution: ‘‘world’s 
greatest field crop; 3,000 known varie- 
ties; rice industry declining in Hawaii; 
history and culture.” — Mid-Pacific 
Magazine, Honolulu, XLIII, No. 1, 
January 1932. 

Scientific Problems of the Pineapple In- 
dustry; by Royal N. Chapman. 
Problems of plants in general, such 

as genetics, physiology, chemistry, path- 

ology, nematology, and entomology, ap- 
plied to the pineapple plant, presented 
with illustrations from the work of the 

Experiment Station of the Association 

of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners.—Mid- 

Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, Vol. 

XLIII, No. 1, January 1932. 

Survey of the Physical Features that Af- 
fect the Agriculture of the Kona Dis- 
trict of Hawaii; by H. A. Powers, 
J. C. Ripperton and Y. B. Goto. 
Discusses the geography, agriculture, 

topography, distribution and character- 

istics of ash and lava, climate, soils 

(materials and classification), coffee cul- 

ture and relation to soils, the boundaries 

and soil features of the different sections, 
and a large soil and geologic map of the 

Kona district on the central western 

side of the island of Hawati.—Hawaii 

Agricultural Experiment Station Bul- 

letin, Honolulu, No. 66, 1932. 
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